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All-New Plastic Record Case 


—exclusive with GAYLORD 


Music never looked so beautiful or circulated so safely. The convenience 


features and built-in quality of Gaylords’ exclusive new Plastic Record Case 
add years of life and extra appeal to any record album. 


Album cover slides neatly into front of the transparent 
vinyl sheath. No need to slit, tape or mount... and 
information on both sides of cover is fully visible. Record 
slips into lint-proof envelope that opens into the binding 
for safekeeping. Back is rigid pressboard encased in the 
protective viny! sheath. 


Cases are made for one, two or three records as shown 
above. Cover of extra strong 12-point vinyl slides 
Complete visibility of smoothly for easy shelving. 
front and back covers, 
Order a supply today! 
PRICES 


Ne. 1261 Neo. 1262 Ne. 1263 


For 1 Record For 2 Records For 3 Records 
ond album cover ond album cover and album cover 


YEARS OF SERVICE 1 Doren $ 15.00 $ 16.65 $ 12.35 
100 115.00 127.50 140.00 


1896-1961 Transportotion Charges Paid 


LIBRARY SUPAUES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


9p) SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Books 


TEEN-AGERS AND BOOK REVIEWS: ‘Develop- 
ing Teen-Age Readership of Book Reviews” was 
the subject assigned to Margaret Edwards for a 
talk at the American Book Publishers’ Council 
luncheon meeting for reviewers on March 14. Mrs 
Edwards, Coordinator of Work with Young Adults 
at the Enoch Pratt Library, decided that she had a 
problem, Teen-agers, she beiieves, will not read 
book reviews that are written for adults, and news 
papers cannot be expected to provide reviews 
written especially for teen-agers by professional 
reviewers 


Then she remembered ‘You're the Critic,"’ Enoch 

Pratt's monthly publication of reviews by local 
teen-agers themselves. The reviews are collected by 
an editorial board composed of one student from 
each of Baltimore's high schools. Only adult books 
are reviewed, and no censorship is exercised, either 
in the reviews themselves or in books selected 
I feel sure,” said Mrs. Edwards, “that the little 
publication has not only raised the level of reading 
but has given reading a status with teen-agers it 
would not have had otherwise.” 


Mrs. Edwards went on: “Our local experience 
as well as some study of other ventures aimed at 
teen-agers suggests that there may be aa idea here 
for a book column by and for teen-agers in adult 
reviewing media.’ Adults would read such reviews 
she explained, because they “like to see what is 
going on in the minds of these puzzling younger 
people.” Teen-agers will read them because they 
are interested in teen-age opinion, and in this way 
will be led to read adult reviews for purposes of 
comparison 


If such a project ever operated on a national 
scale, the editors of nationally prominent book re 
viewing periodicals might be the judges to award 
prizes to teen-age columns in local newspapers 
The public library in most localities could furnish 
display space, help with publicity, possibly furnish 
galleys or copies of new books The possibili 
ties of tie-ins with radio and television is an entire 
subject in itself 


This seems to us an engaging idea, and one that 
librarians might very well introduce to their local 
newspaper editors. Mrs, Edwards three 
basic factors to be observed in such a project: a 
representative board of teen-age advisors is most 
important; adults connected with the project should 
not set themselves up as censors; the project should 
be so organized that teen-agers will gain prestige 
by their involvement in it 


stresses 
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“YOUNG AMERICA LOOKS AT BOOKS,” 
Detroit PL’s teen-age panel radio program, has 
been selected by Wayne State University Radio for 
inclusion in its statewide network program offer- 
ings. The Young America series, 13 years in busi- 
ness on radio station WDET-FM, Detroit, is one of 
the nation’s longest-lived teen-age book discussion 
programs. Program features a panel of high 
schoolers meeting with the young adult librarian 
of their local branch library to compare ideas about 
a book they have all read. 

For information on the availability of “Young 
America Looks at Books” taped programs, contact 
Allan Murdock, woET Tape Network, Wayne State 
University, Detroit 2, Michigan 


1960'S TEN BEST ADULT BOOKS for the pre- 
college reader, as selected by the Senior Booklist 
Commitee of the Independent Schools Education 
Board, are: The Leopard by Giuseppe de Lampe- 
dusa, Times Three by Phyllis McGinley, Born 
Free by Joy Adamson, A Separate Peace by John 
Knowles, The Long Season by Jim Brosnan, The 
Lovely Ambition by Mary Ellen Chase, The Hands 
f Cormac Joyce by Leonard Wibberly, The Big It 
by A. B. Guthrie, Jr., Journey Into Summer by 
Edwin Way Teale, The Living House by G. Ordish 





CHILDREN’S 


dren's Spring 
of May 


week 
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People who make things happen 
...make Britannica exciting 


One of the advantages of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is that students get information on 
any subject directly from the greatest minds in 
the world 

A student looking up “Space-Time” will find 
a thorough account by the world’s most famous 
expert, Albert Einstein. Or, if he seeks informa- 
tion about the intricate workings of the F.B.L., 
what could be more exciting than to learn about 
it from J. Edgar Hoover? 


Dr. Einstein, Ralph Bunche, and Jonas Salk 
are just three of the forty Nobel Prize winners 
who have interpreted their theories and discov- 
eries in Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Great authorities like these make subjects 
come to life — and become far more meaningful 
to students at high school level. Is it any wonder 
that the Encyclopaedia Britannica has come to 
be essential to every se¢ ondary school and 
library? 


“The reference standard of the world” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 


Dept. 237-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


425 N 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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BOSTON YOUNG ADULTS ELECT: From Bos- 
ton Public Library come these results of an election 
in which 2,220 readers aged 14 to 21 named: 


The Book I Wish All My Friends Would Read” 
Exodus, Ben Hur, Gone with the Wind, The 

Diary of Anne Frank, Jane Eyre 

“The Book I Want to Own"—Exodus, Ben Hur, 
The Bible, Shakespeare, Encyclopedia 

The Required Book Report I Remember Really 
Liking’ —A Tale of Two Cities, Jane Eyre, Great 
Expectations, David Copperfield, The House of 
the Seven Gables 

‘The Book I Enjoyed—Older People Might Not” 

Seventeenth Summer, Double Date, The Many 

Loves of Dobie Gillis, Fifteen, ’Twixt Twelve 
and Twenty 

Some Books and Pocket Books ° Have Bought”’ 
Exodus, The Diary of Anne Frank, The Nun's 
Story, Ben Hur, Profiles in Courage, A Tale of 
Two Cities 

“The Book Which Has Influenced My Life the 
Most’’—The Bible, Exodus, The Diary of Anne 
Frank, books by Dr. Dooley, the biography of 
Helen Keller 

“The Book I'm Sorry I Read’'—Peyton Place, 
A Tale of Two Cities, Master Skylark, Silas 
Marner, lvanhoe, Wuthering Heights. 


COUNCIL FOR INTERCULTURAL BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE is a new, non-profit, inde- 
pendent, educational organization. It was formed 
to encourage the development, wide distribution, 
and extensive use of children’s text and trade books 
which “fairly and realistically represent minority 
groups.” Membership of CIBYP, according to the 
group's secretary, Jeanne James (1103 Sterling 
Place, Brooklyn, N.Y.) is composed of “‘people 
interested in better books for young people and 
concerned about the points of view expressed in 
those books.” 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE will publish a separate 
spring juvenile supplement to its weekly “Magazine 
of Books’ section on Sunday, May 14, Contents 
will include reviews of outstanding current books 
for boys and girls in all age groups. 


NEW CHILDREN'S BOOKS currently can be seen 
on exhibit in 29 states. The opportunity is pro- 
vided by the State Traveling Exhibits of Children’s 
Books, sponsored by the Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association and the Children’s 
Book Council. Though 29 states participate in the 
program, the Committee has found that many local 
commuruties are not aware of the availability of 
the exhibits. To help promote the project, the 
committee has drafted the following statement: 


“The State Traveling Exhibit of Children’s 
Books, sponsored by the ALA-CBC Joint Commit- 
tee, is a program under which publishers send 
sample copies of new children’s books to partici- 
pating state libraries. The purpose of the program 
is to make newly published children's books avail- 
able to school administrators and their staff, public 
libraricas, and other groups within that state who 
might not otherwise have an opportunity to ex- 
amine new books, These books are not used for 
circulation to the public but rather as buying guides. 

“The state library makes up these books into 
smaller loan collections of twenty to several hun- 
dred titles, and sends them, either on a pre-arranged 
schedule, or on request, to various groups for a 
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period of two weeks or more, They may be sent 
to many different places, including state library 
association meetings, state education association 
meetings, elementary and secondary schools, to 
PTA’s responsible for a school’s book selection, 
to teachers’ colleges and university workshops in 
various subject areas, women’s clubs, and local book 
fairs. Individual review copies might be loaned to 
such professional people as school faculty members 
for evaluation. 


“It is the publishers’ hope that showing the rich 
variety and quality of books available today for our 
children will stimulate schools and libraries to buy 
these titles.” 


Information about use of the exhibits is avail- 
able from the state library agencies in these partici- 
pating states: Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, West Virginia. 


NEW BOOK COLLECTIONS SURVEY: A na- 
tional state-by-state survey to locate and identify 
centers which maintain collections of new trade 
books is being undertaken by the Publishers’ Li- 
brary Promotion Group with the hope of encour- 
aging wider use of such collections by those who 
must choose trade books for schools. Survey will 
indicate size of collections, whether books suitable 
for secondary (as well as elementary) schools are 
included, whether professional book selection aids 
are available, other factual information. 

PLPG, composed of 47 trade book publishing 
houses, has undertaken the survey to alleviate the 
problem of book sampling—a problem arising 
from wider use of trade books in schools. Schools 
familiar with textbook purchasing methods often 
request examination copies of trade titles as well, 
embarrassing publishers, who find it difficult to fill 
such requests because of the smaller printings cus- 
tomary for trade books. 


IN THE WORKS under Beta Phi Mu’'s chapbook 
publication project is the most ambitious chapbook 
yet—Mr. Macready Produces "As You Like It.” 
It will be the first publication of the original anno- 
tated prompt-book used by Macready, the Shake- 
spearean actor whose remarkable production of 
As You Like It opened for a brilliant season in 
London's Drury Lane Theatre in 1842. The book, 
to be edited by Charles Shattuck, will include all 
nine original costume designs for the principal 
characters. 


It will be brought out as combined Chapbook 
number 5 and 6, so that it can be covered by mem- 
bers’ contributions from both 1959 and 1960. (Still 
in print are chapbooks three and four, H. G. Wells’ 
The Desert Daisy, and The Odyssey of a Film 
Maker. For information, address Beta Phi Mu, 
331 University Library, Urbana, Illinois.) 


HER MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE, Lon- 
don, has designated Sidney Kramer Books, 1722 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., Commercial 
Agent for HMSO sales in this country, the first U.S 
bookstore to be so named, Hitherto these books 
have been obtainable in the U.S. only through the 
British Information Services, which will continue 
to act in their official capacity. 


(Continued on page 676) 
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Both books were circulated 12 times: the one on the right has the book-jacket cover of ““Mylar’’®, 


Even the most heavily circulated 
books stay clean and fresh-looking 
in book-jacket covers of “Mylar” 


An actual library test proved it! Book- 
jacket covers of Du Pont ““Mylar’’* poly- 
ester film keep even the most heavily 
circulated books clean and fresh-looking 
...cut rebinding costs. (Number of read- 
ers for these test books was 12 in a 2- 


month period. ) 
“‘Mylar”’ resists the roughest han- 


*“Mylar” is Du Pont's registered 
trademark for its polyester film. 
Du Pont manufactures the base ma- 
terial “Mylar’’-- not finished book- 
jacket covers. 

*66.u 4. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . 


dling, moisture and oil from hands. It 
stays sparkling clear... won’t ever yel- 
low or become brittle with age, helps 
assure high circulation. 

Isn’t all this worth the few cents book- 
jacket covers of ““Mylar’’ cost? Ask your 
supplier for some today. Du Pont Co. 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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“ANTIQUITY IS OUR STOCK IN TRADE,” but 
decor will be contemporary at the Bettmann Ar- 
chive’s mew quarters, 136 East 57th Street, New 
York City. Among the more than a million items 
in the picture library's accumulation of prints, 
photographs and books are the gentlernan above 
and the lady below. 

The gentleman, from the Bettmann Archive file 
of “A Pictorial History of Reading Habits,” has 
“fallen asleep over a novel pesheity printed on 
impregnated, water-resistant paper. A Paris pub- 
lisher issued such editions in the 1840's,” says the 
caption, ‘to accommodate the growing number of 
bathtub readers.” 


The lady, who is to be found in the Bettmann 
Archive file on ‘Reading Habits,” is equipped with 
a book-harness “to relieve housewives from the 
boredom of dishwashing.” 

The Archive's collection of prints, photographs 
and books which reveal the history of man's daily 
life in all ages, is arranged by subject, convenient 
for use by editors and art directors.’ The move, 
the Archive's first in 20 years, will provide larger 
quarters 








BOOK PRODUCTION CURTAILED IN USSR: 
Alexsei N. Kosygin, First Deputy Premier of the 
Soviet Union, has announced in Pravda that de 
hesencies in the paper industry have compelled cur- 
tailment of book and newspaper production. Mr 
Kosygin said that more than a billion books are 
printed annually in the Soviet Union, and that 
25% of the population was engaged in some form 
of study. More paper is needed to meet the demand, 
but the paper industry is lagging behind that of 
the United States in all major respects. 


DIE RICHLY: Readers may have their own 
answers to a question asked by a correspondent of 
Akron PL’s The Owlet. Wrote Eleanora Kubinyi, 
Why don’t you suggest a book for us to read in 
a bomb shelter during our last few minutes on 
earth? It's got to be short and it had better be good 
if it's the last one I'm going to read.” 

The Owlet suggested Vercors’ The Silence of the 
Sea atid Robert Nathan's Weans, summarizing the 
latter this way: “ it interprets the findings of 
an archeological expedition from Kenya . . . which 
has made amazing discoveries in the prehistoric 
region of n, Yok. Mrs, K, will die laughing.” 


People 


FAMILIES headed by adults between the ages of 
35 and 54 are better book buyers than those in other 
age groups, according to a study of buying patterns 
recently completed by the Chicago Tribune research 
staff. Personal interviews were conducted with male 
and female heads of 2,956 metropolitan Chicago 
households to determine what kind of people pur- 
chased books and 38 other consumer items. 

Households headed by adults in the 35-54 age 
bracket (49.5 per cent of the tota! market) ac- 
counted for 55.5 per cent of book-buying house- 
holds, while those in the under-35 bracket bought 
24.6 per cent and those in the 55-and-over group 
accounted for 19.9 per cent 

The Tribune study also indicated that families 
headed by persons who have attended college are 
about twice as likely to be book customers as those 
whose education stopped at the high school or 
elementary levels. Households headed by college- 
educated persons (who make up 23.2 per cent of the 
metropolitan Chicago market) accounted for 41.8 
per ceat of book purchasing, while those headed by 
persons who attended high school (47 per cent of 
the total market) bought 43.5 per cent, and those 
with only elementary school educations (29.8 per 
cent of the households in the study) represented 
only 14.7 per cent of book purchasing households. 

Households headed by professional people, busi 
nessmen in the ranks of upper and middle manage- 
ment, or white collar workers in supervisory posi- 
tions (18.8 per cent of the total market) accounted 
for 34.9 per cent of book purchasing; while families 
headed by foremen or skilled white collar workers 
(23.7 per cent of the total market) accounted for 
25.6 per cent; those headed by skilled tradesmen, 
service workers, and semi-skilled white collar work- 
ers (29.3 per cent of the population) bought 22 
per cent; those headed by semi-skilled manual 
workers (15.5 per cent of the total population) 
bought 11.3 per cent; and households headed by 


(Continued on page 680) 
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A BIG, new format 


im response to your demands 







THE GOLDEN 


NATURE 


in Goldencraft 


Library Binding 

Librarians and educators wanted a 
larger size and wider margins for 12 GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES 

“si et" . in the new large size: 
this authoritative, popular series. So, sue mLOwens 
starting this season, the copiously il- ZOOLOGY INSECTS 
lustrated, colorful GOLDEN NATURE BIRDS REPTILES AND 

. ; ‘ STARS AMPHIBIANS 

GuIpEs will be available in Golden- rReEs FISHES 
craft Library Binding only, in a new ROCKS AND MAMMALS 
large format — 5 x 72” (former size, — — 











4 x 6”). New price: each $2.89 net. 
Grades 5-High School. 


And--the new 


GOLDEN 


LIBRARY OF 





RADA AAA ADA AAD DDD DDD DD DD DD DD DD DDD DDD DDD DDD DDD DDD DDD DDD DDD DDD RR BB Be 


in Goldencraft Library Binding These volumes are available: 
‘ INDIANS AND THE STORY OF 
The Golden Library of Knowledge THE OLD WEST MAPS AND 
: REPTILES AND MAPMAK ING 
will be even more attractive and easy HOW THEY LIVE THE MOON 
in i THE SEA SPACE FLIGHT 
to use in its new larger format I pon Gea 
7 x 9%” (former size, 6™%4e x 8”). AND MOTHS THEY WERE 
: . MATHEMAT 
The Goldencraft price remains the prien —elorny ATOMS 
i ANIMALS PLAN 
same. List $2.00. Net $1.49 each. A... ae man wate 
Grades 4-Junior High School WORLD THEY LIVE 











GOLDEN PRESS Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N_Y. 
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(Continued from page 678) 
laborers or domestic employees (12.7 per cent of 
the market) represented only 6.2 per cent of metro- 
politan Chicago's book buying households. 


Miss Howard W. Hubbard 


ALA APPOINTMENT: Miss Howard W. Hub- 
bard, former administrative assistant to the assistant 
director of Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
has been appointed assistant director of the Wash- 
ington office of ALA 

Miss Hubbard, who assumed her new position 
on March 20, entered the library profession in 1939 
as a member of the Enoch Pratt Free Library train- 
ing class, following her graduation from Maryland 
State Teachers College. She has served on the 
Enoch Pratt staff, with time out for additional 
studies, since 1940, when she became the young 
idult assistant of the Govans Branch—a position 
she held for three years 

She attended Johns Hopkins University from 
1944 through 1956, receiving her B.S. degree in 
1956. She also attended the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, completing her courses 
in December 1958 and meanwhile serving as a 
part-time assistant in the univesity's loint Referenc« 
Library 

Miss Hubbard, who supervised reproduction of 
publications at the Pratt Library, edited the library 
house organ, E.P.F.L., and is author of “The Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts and the Fifty Books 
of the Year,” which appeared in the Library Quar 
terly in July 1959 


FERN LONG, Head of the Adult Education De 
partment, Cleveland Public Library, was named 
1960 Woman of Achievement by the Inter-Club 
Council of Greater Cleveland on March 22, 1961 
Her article, “National Library Week and _ the 
Aging,” appeared in the March BULLETIN 


REPRINT EXPEDITING SERVICE'S new director, 
and editor of its Bulletin, is Sam Williams of the 
Acquisitions Branch of the New York Public Li 
brary. He succeeds Karl Brown, who has resigned 
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Mr. Williams’ address for RES is P.O. Box 2959, 
Grand Central Station, New York City 17. He will 
be pleased to hear from libraries concerning titles 
they feel should be reprinted and from publishers 
concerning titles they plan to reprint or on which 
they would like library opinion with a view to 
reprinting 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, a founder and long-time 
editor of the Saturday Review of Literature and first 
editor-in-chief of the Book-of-the-Month Club, died 
on April 3rd in Ossining, N.Y., after a long ill- 
ness. He was 82 years old, Long a leading figure 
in American literary criticism, he was biographer 
of Mark Twain, Henry James, Whitman, Thoreau 
others, and author of the autobiographical American 
Memoi: and a number of other books. 


THE WERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK has elected the first woman 
member of its board of directors in its 141-year 
history. She is Molly Costain Haycraft (Mrs. How- 
ard Haycraft). The daughter of Thomas B. Costain, 
she is herself the author of several books for girls 
including Queen Victoria (Messner) and Too Near 
the Throne (Lippincott). 


DONALD E. WRIGHT, assistant director of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) City Libraries, has been appointed 
director of the Project to Aid Trustees and Librar- 
ians in Small Communities in Improving Library 
Service 

The <wo-year project, being supported by a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources, Inc., and 
onducted under the general direction of the Library 
Administration Division of the ALA, will provide 

1o-it-yourself”’ aids—book lists, program outlines, 
reference procedures, budgets, press releases, and 
training of volunteer help—for the more than 6,000 
small libraries serving populations of 5,000 or less, 
many of which have no professionally trained 
personnel 

Mr. Wright, who will take over his new duties 
on Mav 1, began his library career as a student 
assistant while attending undergraduate schoo] at 
the University of Colorado, receiving his A.B, de- 
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Try the most talked-about new service in the 
library field! Let us VINABIND an initial order of 
paperbacks for you. The moderate cost:(one 
dollar per volume) makes VINABIND worth 
olabie(-1¢-)lelaime) M4116 Ml ele-le es 
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gree in 1952. He served as a library assistant at 
the Denver Public Library until 1953 when he 
received his A.M. degree in library science at the 
Liniversity of Denver. Following this he served as 
a reterence assistant at the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Public Library and the Detroit Public Library. He 
was librarian of the North Platte (Neb.) Public 
Library from 1956 until 1958, when he accepted a 
position as library consultant to the Nebraska 
Public Library Commission, He has served the 
Lincoln City Libraries as assistant director since 
December 1959. 

He was president of the Detroit Junior Library 
Association and vice-president and president-elect 
(1961) of the Nebraska Library Association. In 
1958 he was chairman of the Governor's Confer- 
ence for Nebraska Library Trustees and has served 
in several capacities with other professional organi- 
zations 


ete. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL OBSERVANCE OF NA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, just past, has witnessed 
achievement of one of NLW’s major goals, accord- 
ing to reports from NLW headquarters, This is 
establishment of the “Week” as impetus for the 
year-round continuing promotion of reading, and 
those things which make reading accessible to the 
public. Increasingly, as the observance reached its 
fourth year, activities originated during the Week 
were Carrying over into the rest of the year, reports 
NLW publicity director Helen Lee, 

As for the “Week” itself, events as we went to 
press made it seem certain that the observance 
would reach a wider public than ever before. This 
was due to the cooperation of celebrities, the wide 
support of TV, radio, newspapers and magazines, 
and the considerable and varied efforts of NLW 
committees on state and local levels across the 
nation, Even as early as last December, the num- 
ber of state and local Library Week committees, 
libraries, and schools ordering NLW posters and 
other aids already was the highest in the history 
of the program. 

For radio, NLW’s LP record featuring Library 
Week messages from nine celebrities had sold well 


Maurice Evans records for 
Nationa! Library Week 


over 700 copies for placement with iocal stations 
by state and local Library Week committees, as of 
press time, and orders for the record were still 
The public service announcements in 
luded’ three 5-minute segments designed as pro 
gram inserts. They included Maurice Evans (se« 
photo) presenting “Reflections and Readings’ ot 
Shakespeare; and Doris Day and Steve Allen dis 
ussing reading for young people. In additional 
20- «nd 60-second spot announcements, Ralph 
Bellarny, Art Carney, Claudette Colbert, Sam Leven 
son aad Ethel Merman gave brief messages on a 
variety of NLW themes 

A 4lm spot on reading and libraries made the 
National Library Week message available for tel 
vision. and motion picture theaters in 20- and 60 
second versions, The film was to be used by all the 
TV networks, and this year for the first time, the 
networks themselves called the NLW spots to the 
attention of local managers of their owned and 
operated stations, The film, with fully animated 
origir-al art, music score and story narration created 
and produced by Playhouse Pictures, Inc., of Holly- 
wood, were offered at cost to local and state 
mittecs for placement as a public service on local 
statioas and in local theaters 

Magazine participation this year revealed a new 
two-vay trend as editors—most of them previously 
conteat to receive information sent out by head 
quarters—began asking for material, An incom- 
plete listing at press time showed more than hifty 
magazines with NLW features or tie-in scheduled, 
not only in April, but also in March and May 
The publications represented a combined 
circulation of more than 109 million and included 
some of the nation’s best-known periodicals, among 
them Reader's Digest, Saturday Evening Post, At- 
lantic Monthly, Life, Look, Good Housekeeping, 
Harper's Bazaar, Esquire, Coronet, Glamour, not to 
ment.on House and Garden, This Week, Redbook, 
Severrteen, Vogue—and MeCall’s, which planned 
a NI:W bookmark insert for 2 million newsstand 
copies of its April issue. 

The NLW message was scheduled to reach mil- 
lions of newspaper readers via articles contributed 
by noted authors for the 1961 observance. The 
articles were contained in a “famous byline” kit 
which NLW headquarters offered exclusively in 
their areas to some 150 newspapers in the major 
metropolitan centers across the country. Among 
the 13 contributing authors were General Carlos P 
Romulo, John Dos Passos, William L. Shirer 
Lillian Smith, Irving Stone, Sloan Wilson. Still 
other articles were carried by regular syndicates 

A kit of promotion materials for schools was 
well received and highlighted this year's NLW 
emphasis on youth and school library development. 
A first-time undertaking which met with excellent 
response was a kit of promotion materials sent by 
NLW through Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
outlets to church libraries, youth groups and re- 
ligious publications of all three faiths 


pourmg in 


com- 


issue 


For the third consecutive year, member compa 
nies of the Motion Picture Association of America 
cooperated in celebrating NLW, mailing to some 
600 libraries a special poster showing novels which 
have been made into hims. 

Programs and activities in the individual states 
overed a wide range, with earlier leadership train 
ing programs and the experience of the three pre 
vious NLW observances paying off in expanding 
local interest and improved utilization of publicity 
opportunities. 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


LEWIS GANNETT, Editor 

*THE FAMILY BOOK OF VERSE 
A rich harvest of 270 poems, old and new, 
especially suitable for reading aloud. “Re 
markable for the range of the editor's 
taste, which runs all the way from Shake- 
speare and Cummings to Kipling and 
A. A. Milne.”— MArkK VAN DOoREN. 
LC 61-69703. 


JAMES THURBER 

*LANTERNS AND LANCES 
A brand new collection of vintage Thur- 
ber — 24 pieces in all, none ever before 
in book form. Illustrated with Thurber 
drawings. LC 61-6444. $3.95 


$4.95 


JOHN CAPLES 
TESTED ADVERTISING METHODS 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. This stand- 
ard guide to tested advertising methods, 
by a famous agency executive, “tells re- 
sults of 6 million dollars spent in testing 
ads.” — Business Week. Four brand new 
chapters and 79 new illustrations. 


LC 60-10455. $6.95 


LOUIS WOLCHONOK 
THE ART OF PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION 
“Impressive .. . richly and profusely in- 
ventive .. . useful as a systematic training 
for students . . . applicable to creative and 
commercial purposes.” 
— RICHARD GUGGENHEIMER. 
LC 60-15202. $7.50 


JOHN HOLMES 
*THE FORTUNE TELLER 
A new volume of verse by the highly 
praised author of The Double Root. “De- 
lightful . . . readable, modest, gifted with 


a homespun (not cracker barrel) philoso 
phy.” — Virginia Kirkus. LC 61-9704. $3.00 


CANDY JONES 
*FINISHING TOUCHES 


“A beauty and fashion book for anyone 
from the late teens to the early 40's, it 
gives definite and extensive recommenda 
tions ... Sure feminine appeal.” — Virginia 
Kirkus. Illustrated. LC 61-6200. $3.95 


FRANK M. WHITING 
*AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE 
Rewritten and completely up-to-date, a 
notable introduction to all elements of the 
theatre. “Remarkably complete, accurate 
and illuminating.”— Lee Smwonson., /llus- 
trated. LC 61-5460. $8.00 


SANTHA RAMA RAU 

*GIFTS OF PASSAGE 
A major new book by the author of Home 
to India — memorable personal stories 
woven into a delightful autobiographical 
narrative. LC 61-6440. $4.95 


SAMUEL EVERETT, Editor 

PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED: 

A Case Book in Secondary Education 
Leading educators and counselors discuss 
the early recognition and development of 
the gifted’s special aptitudes, and provide 
comparative data from Russian, German, 
and British programs. A JOHN DEWEY 
Society YEARBOOK. LC 61-6330. $5.50 


ALAN E. NOURSE, M.D. and 

ELEANOR HALLIDAY, R.N. 

*SO YOU WANT TO BE A NURSE 
This new addition to a highly successful 
vocational guidance series covers every 


aspect of the qualifications and training 
necessary for the R.N. LC 61-6189. $3.00 
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CAFé CULTURE IN CAIRO: Three thousand 
cafés in Cairo and its suburbs are to be transformed 
by law into “cultural centers,” accordiag to a report 
emanating from Le Pet‘t Marocain of Casablanca. 
By decree of the mayor, each café must put at the 
disposal of customers a library of “instructive and 
wholesome” books, According to the report, li- 
censes of all cafés have been canceled and only those 
with proper public libraries will be allowed to 
reopen 


LITERATURE IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA: The 
development of African literature in Southern 
Rhodesia is being encouraged by a special govern- 
ment agency set up to help African writers, As 
part of the Department of Native Affairs, the 
African Literature Bureau has been working with 
budding African authors for the last six years. In 
that time it has published thirty titles, most of 
them by Africans, which have sola nearly 100,000 
copies 

Until the bureau was established at the end of 
1954, scarcely any reading material was available 
apart fr4m textbooks and the Bible, in the chief 
African languages of Southern Rhodesia—Shona 
and Sindebele. Meanwhile, schools were turning 
out Africans by the hundreds who had elementary 
training in reading and writing. 

Government officials recognized that unless the 
habit of reading was practiced after students left 
school fluency might be Jost. Africans were losing 
interest in reading because of the shortage of reading 
material. 

To find suitable material for publication, the 
bureau conducts an annual competition for African 
writers and also invites them to submit manuscripts 
at any time. In the last six years more than 1,000 
have been considered. After a manuscript has been 
accepted for publication, the bureau finds a 
publisher for the author. The books are sold in 
250 shops throughout Southern Rhodesia and mail 
orders are filled by the African Literature Bureau 
For each book published the bureau guarantees the 
publisher the sale of a first edition of 5,000 copies 


CUBA'S YEAR OF EDUCATION: Dispatches 
from Havana, as we went to press, were announcing 
all-out war on illiteracy via a drastic program of 
school closings, “voluntary” indoctrination and 
military training, and billeting of adult and teen-age 
teachers in the homes of illiterate peasants and 
workers, Public schools were to close April 15 and 
normal schools April 1 to allow students and 
teachers to serve in the 100,000-member “army of 
education” ordered by Premier Fidel Castro 
Students from the age of 13 up were being in 
structed in how to teach illiterates and indoctrinated 
in the ideals of the Castro revolution and the ills 
of “Yankee imperialism.” For adult teachers, a 
summer course reportedly composed mainly of 
military training, long hikes into the mountains 
and lectures on the ideals of the revolution, was to 
be established. Dr. Castro is reported to have stated 
that the course is a requirement for teaching in the 
schools of Cuba, and Minister of Education Dr 
Armando Hart has asserted that teachers not in the 
vanguard of the revolution” will be eliminated 
The young people who take part in the “army of 
education” reportedly will not return to their homes 
and schools until late December. By year's end 
according to promises of Dr. Castro. there will not 
be a person in Cuba who cannot read and write 
He has claimed often that Cuba will then have 
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accomplished what no other nation has ever at- 
tempted—the wiping out of illiteracy in one “year 
of education.” 


“TALKING POINTS” this month discusses a recent 
survey of professional attitudes towards library 
literature as it relates to Wis, On the whole, it 
relates rather nicely, as does another survey which 
is reviewed in the April Catholic Library World. 

The Catholic Library World; a Report And a 
Projected Discussion,” is a lively commentary by 
the Rev. Brendan Connolly, S.J., on the results of 
a recent questionnaire addressed to members of the 
Catholic Library Association about their official 
journal, Ov: of the questions asked respondents 
to list the library periodicals they read in their 
order of preference. “Over all,” says Father Con- 
nolly, “Catholic Library World scored most firsts, 
with WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN second, ALA Bul. 
letin third. Sehool Libraries was ninth and Library 
Trends tenth.” 

Father Connolly's discussion of the role of CLW 
leads him to a brief but provocative discussion of 
the role of the Catholic Library Association itself 
His article is very well worth reading. 


USIA IN BURMA: A Harper's Bazaar November 
ad for Oomphies footwear brought unexpected 
repercussions in Burma—and unexpected good will 
through the USIA librarian in Rangoon. The of 
fensive ad featured a statue of Buddha in the same 
photograph with a pair of feminine feet shod in 
Oomphies slippers. Burmese Buddhists, who regard 
the feet as the most unworthy part of the body, 
were shocked at the sac rilege. 

Editors of the tabloid Rangoon Mirror promptly 
stepped over to the USIA library to borrow the ad, 
which they reproduced on their front page along 
with a decidedly unsympathetic cartoon version of 
the ad. In it, a dollar-decorated man in Western 
dress shouted ironically “The Communists have 
blasphemed religion again.” 

The incident had its pleasing aspects, however 
for the Mirror editors were impressed by the fact 
that the USIA librarian allowed them to borrow the 
magazine—even though the librarian knew the 
reason they wanted to borrow it. It showed, the 
editors said subsequently, that there really is a free 
press in the United States. 

After the article appeared, however, and protests 
were made, USIA officials ordered the magazine 
removed from the shelves. 


IN RHODE ISLAND, Judge William M. Ma 
kenzie of the State Superior Court ruled uncon 
stitutional actions of the Rhode Island Commission 
to Encourage Morality in Youth. The Commission 
had sent book dealers notices of titles it found 
objectionable, with statements that the Commission 
had informed chiefs of police that these books 
(and magazines) were not to be sold 

Such actions, said Judge Mackenzie, were ‘clearly 
intimidation”; there had been no judicial determi 
nation that the listed publicstions were obscene 
the notices “with their implicic threats of criminal 
prosecution” were ‘clear violations of the constitu 
tional provisions guaranteeing freedom of _ the 
press 

Four publishers of paperbound books—Bantam 
Dell, Pocket Books, and New American Library 
I action last year against the Commission's 
educational” activities, challenging its right to 
warn retailers against circulating publications the 
deemed objectionable. Judge Ma: 


began 


Commission 
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kenzie, who voiced “considerable doubt’ as to the 
constitutionality of the statute under which the 
Commission was established, disregarded its con 
tention that the publishers sought “unlimited license 
to publish and distribute obscene publications in 
this state.” What the publishers wanted, he said, 
was ‘freedom to publish, as guaranteed to them by 

the Constitutions of the United States and 
Rhode Island ‘ 


SIT-IN AFTERMATH DRAWS FEDERAL INVES- 
TIGATION: The first sit-in demonstration in Jack- 
son, Mississippi's capital city, took place on March 
27 when nine young Negroes entered the city’s 
segregated main library. Fifteen minutes later 
police arrived, and Detective Chief H. B. Pierce 
told the demonstrators: “There's a colored library 
on Mill Street. You are welcome there.” 

The demonstrators, students at Tougaloo Chris- 
tian College, refused to leave and were arrested 
They were charged with violating 2 1960 State law 
that provides maximum penalties of four months 
in jail and a $200 fine for persons who refuse to 
leave a public facility when ordered to by a law 
enforcement officer. All of the students refused to 
post bond. 

Next day, 50 student: from the Jackson State 
College for Negroes marched on the city jail, where 
the library demonstrators were held, but were halted 
by club-wielding policemen. On March 29, the 
library demonstrators were brought to trial. As the 
nine students mounted the steps of the crowded 
courtroom, a group of about 100 Negroes who were 
waiting outside began to applaud. Fourteen police- 
men, with two police dogs, then moved into the 
crowd. At least one person was bitten and several 
were clubbed. “Women and children in the group 
were beaten unmercifully,” according to Medgar 
Evans, state field representative of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of ‘Colored People, 
who asked for federal help. Burke Marshall, newly 
appointed U.S. Attorney General for civil rights, 
has ordered an immediate investigation 

The nine library demonstrators were fined $100 
each and given suspended 30-day jail sentences 


SUMTER: Three groups of student demonstrators 
at the Sumter (South Carolina) Public Library (see 
April WLB, page 586) were brought to trial on 
March 9. Each student was ordered to pay a $100 
fine or to serve 30 days in jail. The charge was 
breach of the peace, not trespass as we earlier re- 
ported, Sumter librarian Chapman J. Milling, Jr., 
understands that the students have filed a motion 
to appeal 


LEGION'S BOOK A MONTH FOR LIBRARY: 
Librarian Alice W. Smith of the Des Plaines, III 
Public Library reports a gift program, in existence 
since 1953, whereby the library has received a book 
a month from American Legion Post #36 in Des 
Plaines. The librarian and a staff member recom- 
mend titles, which are submitted for approval to 
the Post's “Americanism” Committee. Bookplates 
identify the books as gifts. 

The program has prompted recent favorable com- 
ment from Vice-President and General Manager 
K. S. Giniger of Hawthorn Books, who wrote Miss 
Smith 


“I think you deserve to be congratulated for hav- 
ing worked out such an arrangement with the 
American Legion which does far more service than 
the unfortunate bickering about ‘undesirable’ books 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 
which often goes on between libraries and various 
local organizations.” 


NEWSWEEK PURCHASED BY WASHINGTON 
POST: In a transaction which involved a reported 
$8,000,000, a 50% controlling interest in News- 
week Magazine held by the Vincent Astor Founda- 
tion was purchased by the Washington Post Com- 
pany. The Company is publisher of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald, 


FROM OPERA TO JAZZ: The entire range of 
music, from opera to jazz, ballet to theater, is the 
subject of Music, a new magazine in book's clothing 
which made its first appearance in April. The new 
hard-cover bi-monthly claims to be the first publi- 
cation to focus on all phases of music, rather than 
confine itself to one particular area, It will contain 
no less than 112 pages in each issue, and will 
“provide a vehicle for leading artists and writers 
in the field to discuss and evaluate new trends and 
ideas, as well as historic development.” 

Price of the publication is $15 per year, or $3.50 
per single copy. 


WORLD BOOK'S gross sales for last year were 
wrongly given last month (p. 602). According to 
the New York Times, World Book grossed a re 
ported $96,000,000. 


THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES’ 
fourth annual report indicates that despite greatly 
increased interest in problems relating to informa- 
tion storage and retrieval, there is no immediate 
prospect of a millenium for libraries, Nonetheless, 
the Council will continue to support research on 
information storage and retrieval, where it promises 
to have library application. 

The current interest is for the most part directed 
to the problems of specialist groups, according to 
Council President Verner W. Ciapp’s prefatory 
essay, “ ‘Information Storage and Retrieval’ and the 
Problems of Libraries.” It has scarcely touched those 
problems of libraries which arise from their efforts 
to serve many groups simultaneously. 

“The new indexing methods are restricted in 
application and cannot yet replace the card catalog; 
the major problems of distribution of resources and 
of the user's access to them have hardly as yet even 
been felt by these more specialized studies.” 

Observing that a large part of research in the 
“information field’ is computer oriented, it is 

redicted that “the assistance of computers will be 
rought increasingly to situations where their use is 
justified by the mass and complexity of the informa- 
tion to be handled, and by the economic or opera 
tional needs’”—a situation already evident with 
respect to exploitation of information in physics 
chemistry, patent literature and military intelligenc« 
But,” it is added, “as with the special catalogs and 
indexes traditionally created by libraries for the use 
of specialized clienteles, it may be expected that 
such applications will remain localized 
The principal general effect of these installations 
will be in demonstrating the economics of com 
puters, in indicating the parts of the information 
process which they can most effectively serve, in 
stimulating general solutions of the linguistic prob- 
lems involved in their employment, and in encour- 
aging the development of special purpose devices 
better suited to the work but less expensive.” 

In addition to the computer-oriented investiga- 

tions, it is observed, the current interest in informa- 
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tion problems manifests itself in numerous other 
developments which may in time have considerable 
effect on library work, These would include es- 
pecially “the attempts to apply high-reduction 
photography (as well as other techniques for the 
spatial compression of data) to information systems; 
the development of improved photocopying tech- 
niques and devices; work on ‘character recognition,’ 
i.e. the development of machines that can read 
printed and even manusc ript text and convert this 
text into machinable language; the construction of 
devices other than computers for mechanizing the 
processes of identifying sources of information; 
especially those based on application of ‘coordinate’ 
indexing; and improvement of methods for trans- 
mitting information at a distance.” 

During its fourth fiscal year, the Council made 
grants and contracts and undertook directly admin- 
istered projects totaling $569,211. The work 
included attacks on various aspects of the informa- 
tion problem, including continuation of work on 
an experimental high-density direct-access photo- 
storage and retrieval system for library materials 
Other grants or contracts were for such purposes 
as support of a Library Technology Project for the 
testing of various materials and equipment, an 
inquiry into methods of charging books to borrow- 
ers and solutions to problems involved, support of 
an international conference on cataloging principles, 
an inquiry into the bases for planning scholarly 
photocopying projects, and a study in support of 
university-school-community library coordination 
(See “The Month at Random” column in monthly 
issues for details of many of these far-reaching 
projects.) 


NEW CLR GRANTS: A $25,000 grant to the 


National Bureau of Standards for a survey of the 


present status of mechanized information selection 
and facsimile retrieval systems has been reported 
by the Council on Library Resources, Inc, Two 
other appropriations, one preliminary to a study of 
the aging properties of adhesives used in “‘perfect’’ 
(or “adhesive’) book-binding and the other pre- 
liminary to an investigation of the “life expectancy”’ 
of books in libraries, also have been announced. 

The survey of information selection and retrieval! 
systems will be conducted by the National Bureau 
of Standards’s Data Processing Systems Division 
and is expected to be completed in nine months 
The Division will make an exhaustive survey of the 
current state of the technology, in particular the 
status of devices for facsimile retrieval that use 
photographic media for information storage. It will 
also examine the factors that determine the latitude 
available to users in setting up an information 
storage, selection and retrieval system where tac 
simile copies of the selected items are desired as 
direct outputs 

During the past few years several devices have 
been proposed which are based upon a combination 
of an actual photographic copy of the item itself 
and coded information for selecting the material to 
be retrieved. In large libraries and files used by 
many readers the great advantage of such a system 
is that it permits availability of the complete col- 
lection at all times. The survey will give special 
heed to the various degrees of complexity involved 
in currently available systems and the possibility 
that routine use can be met by less complicated 
equipment than can non-routine needs, 

The project will complement work already being 
done by the Bureau's Research Information Center 
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and Advisory Service on Inturmation Processing 
which is supported jointly by the National Science 
Foundation Office of Science Information and by 
the National Bureau of Standards, and to which 
CLR gave support at its inception 

The investigation preliminary to a study of the 
adhesives used in non-sewn bookbinding, for which 
the Council has appropriated $4,000, will be mad 
by William J. Barrow, Document Restorer, Vir 
ginia State Library Building, Richmond. Mr. Bar 
row, who at the Council's instigation investigated 
the deterioration of modern book papers and dé 
vised a formula for a durable paper calculated to 
hold up tor several centuries ( Sept WLs. P 6) 
will study the literature on bookbinding adhesives 
and existing tests of the and will sug 
gest a program for further investigation 

Randolph W. Church, Virginia State Librarian 
who collaborated with Mr. Barrow in his investi 
gation of book papers, is the recipient of a $1,000 
appropriation tor development of a plan for the 
investigation of the number of books in library 
collections in the United States, and of the “‘life 
expectancy” of these books. The rapid deteriora 
tion of books printed during the past 50—even 25 

years due to poor paper has become a matter of 
increasing alarm among librarians and archivists 
An investigation is expected to provide more pr 
cise knowledge of the extent of the problem 


MICROCARD” EDITIONS, INC., a2 new com 
pany engaged in publishing and information dis 
semination, has been established to carry on and 
expand the publishing activities of The Microcard 
Foundation. The firm will occupy the building at 
901 26th Street, N.W., which has been the Foun 
dation’s mais: office. The Foundation will carry on 
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its activities from offices in West Salem, Wisconsin 
Established in 1948, the Foundation had a dual 
function: providing funds tor educational purposes, 
ind publication of original and reprint research 
materials in Microcard® form. The tremendous 
growth of Microcard® publishing in the last few 
years prompted the addition to the Microcard® 
organization by the creation of a new hrm 

The Microcard® Foundation will devote itself to 
the support of scholarly activities; Microcard® Edi- 
tions, Inc., will publish works produced conven- 
tionally as well as in Microcard® form, The Micro 
card® Corporation and the Microcard® Reader Cor 
poration, both of West Salem, Wisconsin, will 
continue their present activities the former manu 
facturing Microcards® and the latter manufacturing 
Microcard® Readers and other hardware such as the 
soon-to-be-announced machine which will permit 
full-size copies to be made directly from Micro 


cards.” 


LEIBEL "IBS" PLAN: A new plan under which 
one order and one invoice will deliver books from 
any publisher in any type of binding, cataloged and 
any system requirements, has 
been announced by Carl J. Leibel, Inc., 1236 
S. Hatcher, La Puente, Cal. Identified as IBS (Im 
mediate Book Shelving) the plan was developed by 
Carl J. Leibel, Inc. in cooperation with Professional 

Library Service 
Under the direction of Dr. H. S. Jasper, Profes 
sional Library Service spent five years in research 
ind field study prior to inaugurating its service in 
September of 1959. Since then PLS has been pro- 
viding cataloging/processing for public libraries 
(Continued 
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and school districts. Wilma Bennett, who will act 
as head librarian of IBS, has been active in state 
and national library associations. She has served as 
librarian for schools in California and Indiana; as 
an assistant professor at the University of Wiscon- 
sin Library School; and as an instructor of library 
science at various university library school sum- 
mer sessions. 
IBS cataloging/processing is not stereotyped but 
sets out to duplicate the unique requirements of 
individual systems. The service includes: 


complete set of catalog cards (The H. W. Wilson 
Co., Library of Congress, or as prepared by PLS 
librarians, using Library of Congress format 
depending upon availability and service require- 
ments ) 

assignment and imprinting of proper call number, 
using Dewey Decimal Classification or any modi- 
fication as required 

luplicating any property stamp and entering it on 
specified pages 

attaching utility card, date due slip and card pocket 
in any specified type or style. 


According to the Leibel organization, cataloging/ 
processing of even large orders (including prebind- 
ing, if desired) will add just a few days to the 
time normally required for delivery of books. Under 
the IBS plan, Carl J. Leibel, Inc. will sell books at 
its established discounts and prebinding charges, 
with an additional charge for cataloging/processing 
based on the operations required by a specific sys- 
tem. All charges will be included in a single in 
voice 

Details of the “IBS Plan” are contained in a new 
booklet, available from Carl J. Leibel, Inc., at the 
address above 


NYPL 50: New York Public Library will hold a 
three-day celebration beginning May 23, te com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of the opening of 
the library's central building at Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street, it is announced by Gilbert W. Chapman, 
Library President. 

The Anniversary program will open at noon on 
May 23 with a procession of educators, scholars, 
and public officials, from the front steps to the rear 
of the library where special convocation ceremonies 
will take place. Addresses will be carried by loud 
speaker to noon-hour crowds on the Bryant Park 
side of the building and special anniversary awards 
will be presented for significant contributions to 
progress in librarianship 

On May 24, business, professional, financial and 
foundation leaders will be special guests at a 
luncheon to be held in the library's courtyard, hon- 
oring business and other organizations. In the eve- 
ning of the 24th, the trustees of the library will 
hold a 50th birthday dinner party in the library's 
grand foyer. A luncheon for the communications 
industry, followe; by a reception, will end the 
three-day celebration on May 25th. 

Designed by the New York architectural firm of 
Carrére and Hastings, the Fifth Avenue library 
building exemplifies early 20th century “modern 
Renaissance’ arch‘tecture. It was built on the site 
of the old Croton reservoir and some of the reservoir 
stone is still contained in the library's foundations. 
The library's design and construction spanned some 
14 years 

Every fragment of the building, after thorough 
study, was first drawn in quarter scale, then three- 
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quarter and finally full size. The architects produced 
nearly 10,000 sketches and some 6,000 finished 
drawings. The remarkable precision of its construc- 
tion is such that it has been said that a two-block 
long knife edge passed horizontally through any 
seam of mortar would divide corresponding seams 
in the exterior columns, piers and interior walls. 

The buiiding contains some 200 rooms and halls 
The structural vaulting of its ceilings is particularly 
noteworthy; but the architectural triumph of the 
building is the spacious Main Reading Room on the 
third floor. 

The building is also notable for its attendant 
art work, Perhaps most famous are the lions flank- 
ing the main steps, created by Edward C. Potter 
Frederic Macmonnies, George Grey Barnard and 
Paul W. Bartlett contributed the major exterior 
sculpture groupings on either side of the main 
entrance. 

The library houses one of the largest research 
collections in the world. Growing out of the con- 
solidation in 1895 of the Astor and Lenox libraries 
and the Tilden Trust, it ranks in importance with 
other major research libraries in the world, such as 
the British Museum, the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and the Library of Congress. 

Today its collections contain some 13 million 
items in 3,000 languages and dialects, including over 
four million books and pamphlets (housed on 80 
miles of bookshelves), nine million manuscripts, 
50,000 phonograph records, a quarter of a million 
maps, more than 100,000 prints and a similar 
number of pieces of sheet music. 

The Fifth Avenue library was built by the city at 
a cost of $9,000,000 on a $20,000,900 site. Today 
it is supported largely by private endowment income 
and annual gifts con private sources. In addition, 
there is some state aid, and city appropriations 
help cover building maintenance costs. Last year the 
Central Research Library spent $574,000 for the 
acquisition of books, periodicals and other materials, 
and $4,548,000 for other operating expenses. 

The New York Public Library also includes 80 
branch libraries in Manhattan, the Bronx and Staten 
Island. Costs of the branch system are met entirely 
by city and state funds, 

When the Fifth Avenue Building opened to the 
public in 1911 there were 250 employees, Today, 
the Reference Department employs a staff of 785 
The library is open every day in the year. In its fifty 
years of operation it has failed to open only three 
times: on VJ Day in 1945, once in 1946 when a 
tugboat strike shut off oil deliveries and on the day 
of the severe snowstorm in December, 1960. 


NORTH CAROLINA APPROACHES TOTAL 
SERVICE: “Statistics of North Carolina Libraries,” 
prepared by the State Library for 1959-1960, shows 
that 97% of the state’s population now has access 
to public library service. The report shows that 
113 public library systems with 205 branches and 
106 mobile units serve North Carolina, but have 
only 314 million volumes for 41, million people. 
This works out at eight-tenths of a volume per 
capita, while ALA standards call for 2 per capita. 
North Carolinians borrowed an average of 2.8 
books each during the year, and each volume circu- 
lated 31% times. Income was 74c per capita, of 
which 55c came from local tax and/or appropri- 
ations, 9c from the state, 4c from the Federal gov- 
ernment, 6c from endowments, gifts, etc. The 
state’s 61 colleges and universities had 4.8 million 
volumes, half of them in Duke University and the 
University of North Carolina. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN MILES SHORT: Connecticut's 
public libraries are ‘27 miles” short of the number 
of books needed to meet ALA standards, according 
to a recent statement by Raymond C. Hagel, the 
state's National Library Week chairman. The 
figure is based on a study of 185 public libraries in 
Connecticut which revealed total holdings of five 
million volumes—one million less than the min- 
imum which ALA's considers necessary for popu- 
lations of the sizes involved. One million books. at 
books per linear foot 27 miles, 
according to Mr. Hagel (we can't figure it out.) 
Mr. Hagel asked for public donations to buy up 
to-date scientific and technical books, study material 
on world affairs, and reference tools 


“COOPERATION AMONG MAINE LIBRARIES: 
A Report Prepared for the Larger Libraries of 
Maine” by Keyes D. Metcalf, is the result of a grant 
made by the Council on Library Resources to Bow- 
loin College “for a survey of cooperative measures 
that might be undertaken by the principal Maine 
libraries.” Problems of cooperation have been dis 
cussed for some years by an informal group repre 
senting the libraries of Bates College, Lewiston 
Colby College, Waterville; Bowdoin College, Bruns 
wick; the University of Maine, Orono; the Bangor 
and Portland Public Libraries; and the Maine State 
Library at Augusta. Dr. Metcalf's survey was made 
with the hope of developing a 
ooperation by the seven libraries’ and 
oncerned with research 
Recommendations include central 
Maine publications; a selective Union Catalog of 
serials, microform materials, expensive 
rare books, etc joint acquisition programs for 
periodicals, public documents, expensive materials, 
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MISSOURI BIBLIOGRAPHIC CENTER: The 
Missouri State Likrary opened a bibliographic cen 
ter in the Springfield Public Library on March 1 
The purpose of the Center is to increase and speed 
up delivery of books and reference information to 
the public served by the 26 public libraries in 
Southwest Missouri. The services and machines in 
stalled at the Center will immediately link the 
libraries of Southwest Missouri with the resources 
in Missouri and the nation 
Under the new system of service, requests for 
books and information received at the Springfield 
answered there will be 
relayed the same hour to Jefferson City by teletype 
Then, those that cannot be answered that day in 
Jefferson City wili be relayed by teletype to Kansas 
City or St. Louis 
The entire project and the services of its librar 
ian, Jobelle Burk, are financed with federal funds 
provided by the Library Services Act. The Spring 
held Public Library is collaborating with the pri 
gram by furnishing modest work space for Miss 
Burk in return for access to the equipment used in 
the Center. The Center is the first to be inaugu 
rated in the if it proves successful, it will 
Se a permanent addition to State Library services 
Success in Southw Missouri will lead to estab 
lishment of similar Centers in the other areas of 
the state 
All the public libraries in Barton, Jasper, New 
McDonald, Cedar, Dade, Lawrence, Barry, 
ontinued on next page) 
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Polk, Greene, Christian, Stone, Taney, Dallas, 
Webster, Laclede, Wright, Ozark, Texas, and 
Howell Counties are to be served by the new 
Center. 


NEW VENTURES, the braille reprint quarterly 
produced by the Library for the Blind, a depart- 
ment of the Free Library of Philadelphia, is in- 
cluding in its Winter and Summer issues a supple- 
ment containing selections from Vital Speeches of 
the Day. New Ventures is issued free of charge 
to blind readers living in this country and abroad. 


CUYAHOGA GOES DEWEY: The Cuyahoga 
County Library, Cleveland, Ohio, whose circulation 
last year topped 5 million, is switching to the 
Dewey Decimal] Ciassification, The system inherited 
a modified version of Dewey from the Cleveland 
Public Library, when it opened in 1924 under 
Cleveland's wing. In their survey of the County 
Library's technical services in January, Dr. Maurice 
Tauber and Robert Kingery strongly advised a 
switch to standard Dewey for the sake of speed 
and simplicity. Mr. Kingery will return to help put 
the new procedures into operation, but the change 
seemed so important that Gertrude Smith, Head of 
the Cuyahoga Catalog Department, is going ahead 
with the work at once, Present holdings will not be 
reclassified, on the theory that most books wear out 
in 5-7 years, so that the old numbers will soon 
disappear. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE DISPLAY MATERI- 
ALS: Julia Bianchard’s article, “Something Old, 
Something New,” which appeared in the April 
issue, has brought a flood of requests to the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for an item which 
the Company doesn’t have. What we incorrectly 
called a “List of Posters Available” should be de- 
scribed as the “Catalog of Educational Materials.” 
The catalog does include posters, on such subjects 
Requests to Health & Welfare Division, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., NYC. 


ALA DUES: A revised dues schedule, the first 
since 1952, has been approved by the American 
Library Association executive board to help meet 
the needs of current programs being conducted by 
the ALA and to meet increased costs of operation. 

A projection of the new dues structure for per- 
sonal members, the largest single category, indi- 
cates that average dues will increase $2.73 per year 
from the current $11.20 to $13.93. The median 
dues for this group will increase from the current 
$10 to $14. Of a total ALA membership of 25,500, 
personal membership amounts to 19,123, 


The proposed new dues schedule will be sub- 
mitted to the membership for approval at the Cleve- 
land Conference, July 9-15. 

In announcing the executive board's approval of 
the new schedule, David H, Clift, executive direc- 
tor of the ALA, said: 


“American society today is highly dependent 
upon the actions of organized professionals. Im- 
portant trusteeships have been assigned to the pro- 
fessions, and the effectiveness with which they dis- 
charge this trusteeship is dependent upon what 
organized professionals leave undone, what they 
decide to do, and how well they are able to do it 
In our profession this is accomplished through 
ALA's program which is supported, in a large part, 
by the membership dues.” 

Mr. Clift also pointed out that from 1952 to 
1960 the cost of consumer goods, according to 
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Department of Commerce figures, increased more 
than nine per cent. This is an indication of the 
growing cost of doing business. At the same time, 
wages have increased over 42 per cent. 

During the past four years, expenses of the 
ALA's expanding division and committee program 
activities increased 48 per cent, and headquarters 
expense increased four per cent. Although this was 
less than the national average, it nevertheless is an 
increase and requires greater expenditures, Mr 
Clift said. 

In the proposed new structure, dues in one 
category will actually decrease, and those in lower 
and middle income brackets will rise only slightly 
The greatest increase comes in the higher income 
brackets for both the librarian (personal) members 
and the institutional members. 


The new proposed dues are: 
Personal 
PROPOSED BRACKETS 
0-$3,000 
3,001— 4,000 
4,001— 5,000 
5,001— 6,000 
6,001— 7,000 
7,001— 8,000 
8,001— 9,000 
9,001—10,000 
10,001—15,000 
15,001 


PROPOSED DUES 
$ 6.00 
10.00 
14.00 
18.00 
22.00 
26.00 
30.00 
35.00 
40.00 
50.00 


Institutional 
ANNUAL INCOME 


$ 9,999 or under 
10,000 of over 


$10.00 

$.50 for each 1,000 annual 
income or fraction 
thereof up to $500,000 


Opportunities 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIPS: The Southern 
Section of the School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia announces ‘hat $200 loans are available for 
prospective school librarians attending any library 
school accredited by ALA. Applicants must have 
spent one year in California, and must intend to 
work in California schools, Write to: Dorothy 
Smith, 4612 Virginia Avenue, Long Beach 5. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE LIBRARY has set 
up, under the Library Services Act, five scholarships 
of $2,000 each “to develop and improve library 
service in rural areas of North Carolina by encour- 
aging qualified candidates to obtain professional 
library degrees and to work in these areas.” Ac- 
ceptance of a grant constitutes recipient's agreement 
to work at least two years after graduation in a 
North Carolina library serving rural areas, Recipi- 
ent must be accepted for enrollment in an accredited 
library school. Deadline for applications for grants 
to begin with the fall semester is July 1. Applica 
tions for grants to begin with the summer session 
closed on April 1, For application form, and details 
of eligibility and conditions of grant, write to 
Scholarship Program, North Carolina State Library 
Box 2889, Raleigh. 
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AWARDS 


THE 1960 NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS wer 
presented on March 14 to William L, Shirer for 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, to Conrad 
Richter for his novel, The Waters of Kronos, and 
to Randall Jarrell for his book of poems, The 
Woman at the Washington Zoo 

The awards, established by the book industry in 
1949, are given to distinguished American books, 
published during the previous year, in the three 
categories of non-fiction, fiction and poetry. Ad 
ministered by the National Book Committee, the 
awards are sponsored by the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, the American Booksellers Associ 
ation, and the Book Manufacturers’ Institute. The 
winners are chosen by separate panels of judges 
for each category 

The three authors were presented with checks 
for $1,000 at a ceremony held in New York's 
Astor Hotel. It was attended by more than a 
thousand authors, critics, librarians and book in- 
dustry people from every part of the United States 
Emerson Greenaway, librarian of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia and chairman of the National Book 
Committee, presided. Marya Mannes, writer and 
member of the staff of The Reporter, was the chief 
speaker 

The judges called The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, by William L. Shirer ‘a remarkably detailed 
and compelling history of the most disturbing 
aberration of recent times. The book, based on a 
combination of prodigious research with personal 
observation, is written with a stubborn devotion 
to the human decencies The non-fiction judges 
were Eric Goldman, Virgilia Peterson and Walter 
Sullivan 


The fiction judges said of Richter’s The Waters 
i Krono This is a luminous novel, written on 
two levels of time, one real and one drowned in 
moving and eternal waters, The wisdom and purity 
of the conception are presented with unforced 
poetry. The reader is drawn into the quiet world 
of Mr. Richter’s imagination and kept there as if 
suspended in amber light.” These judges were 
B. J. Chute, Robert M. Coates, and Arthur Mizener 


Dudley Fitts, Kimon Friar and W. D. Snodgrass 
judges of the poetry award, said: “The poetry 
award, having been considered on the basis of new 
work alone, is made to Randall Jarrell for The 
Woman at the Washington Zoo in recognition of 
a book in which fantasy opens out into terror and 
the effervescence of wit subserves the 
of thought.’ 


seriousness 


GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIPS: Thx 
fifth annual Grolier-Americana Scholarships in 
School Librarianship have been awarded to the 
Department of Library Science, University of 
Hawaii, and to the School of Library Service 
Western Reserve University. 

The announcement was made by the American 
Association of School Librarians, which administers 
the awards, established in 1956 by the Grolier 
Society of New York with funds given by th 
Grolier Foundation. The presentation wil] be mad 
at the ALA's Cleveland Conference in July 
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Two scholarships of $1,000 each are awarded 
very year for the professional education of school 
librarians—one to a graduate library school, the 
ther to a school of library education offering an 


j 


indergraduate program 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS announce winners in 
the contest for the best 1960 library display of 
political books. First prize of a $100 U.S, savings 
bond went to the Public Library of the City and 
County of Denver, Col. Second prize, a $50 U.S 
savings bond, was awarded to the Omaha, Nebr,, 


Public Library 


BETA PHI MU: Winners have been announced in 
the first national Beta Phi Mu Award for Excellence 
in Professional Writing. They are: K. Rama 
krishna Rao, first prize of $200 for “Library De 
velopment in India Alfreda H. Wuester, second 
prize of $100 for “A System of Subject Access to 
Denominational Periodicals”; third prize of $50 to 
W’. R. Woods for “A History of the California Li- 
brary Association: The First Quarter Century.’ 
Special mention was made of Bruno Nett] for 
Library Classification of Music: Description and 
Critique of Selected Systems and high commenda 
tion was given to Donna Lee Berg for “Democratic 
Administration in a Library’; Mary Ellen 
Woodward for “Recent Trends in Interlibrary 
Loans from the National Viewpoint’; and Evelyn 
So You're Having Them Write Term 


I arge 


Cornish for 
Papers 

ludges were Eric Moon, Editor, Library Journal; 
Samray Smith, Editor, ALA Bulletin; and John 
Wakeman. Editor, WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, The 
maintained by a grant from United 
of Lake Bluff, Ilinois 
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THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION MEDAL 
for the most distinguished contribution to Catholi 
publishing in 1960 will be awarded to J. B. Lippin 
ott Company for the fiction of Muriel Spark. The 
medal will be presented to Mr. J. W. Lippincott, 
Jr. at the 22nd anniversary celebration of the Asso 
iation on May 7 at the Hotel LaSalle in Chicago 
Mrs. Spark will be cited as a “satirist of unique 
and brilliant talent and perception. Her remarkably 
fresh and entertaining work is clearly a therapeuti 
attack on superficiality and effectively reconstitutes 
for basic Christian values. Yet hers is an 
fiction in the highest tradition of English 
pure free of apologetics and 


the case 
authenti 
literature, a satire 
polemics 

In addition to The Bachelors, published on 
March 1, Mrs. Spark is author of The Comforter 
Robinson, Memento Mori, The Ballad of Peckham 
Rye, The Go-Away Bird and Other Stories 


PHILADELPHIA FREE LIBRARY is recipient of 
a grant of $1,650 from the Philadelphia Foundation 
(also known as Community Trust) to establish a 


pilot program of creative dramatics in three branch 
libraries. Mrs. Matthew Ehrlich, former librarian 
and drama coach at the Oak Lane Country Day 
School, will conduct the program for children, 
which is expected to begin in the fall 

Purpose of the project, according to Mrs. Carolyn 
W. Field, Coordinator of the library's Office of 
Work with Children, is primarily to stimulate the 
children’s interest in literature and to offer young 
people an opportunity to experience the joy of play- 
making. She believes the project will be instru 
mental in stimulating similar programs in other 


libraries throughout the country 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


DISCOVERIES IN THE JUDAEAN DESERT, Il 
Les Grottes de Murabba'‘at 


By P. BENOIT, O.P., J. T. MILIK and R. DE VAUX. This second 


volume (consisting of a volume of text and a volume of plates) gives 


fragments and original text, found in 1952 in the caves of Wadi 
Murabba’at near Qumran, in Greek, Latin, Arabic, Aramaic and 
Hebrew. Explanatory text and notes in French. 1214 x 10°; 100 plates; 


vols. $26.90 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS WHYTHORNE 
Edited by JAMES OSBORN. The first publication of the earliest 


“modern” autobiography in English, and the first manuscript to be 
declared a national treasure—Elizaliethan composer Thomas Why- 


thorne’s vivid account of his own life and times. $7.20 


EGYPT OF THE PHARAOHS 


An Introduction 


By SIR ALAN GARDINER. This lively and authoritative account 
of ancient Egypt traces social and economic history as well as dynasties 
through nearly 3,000 years from Menes, the first recorded pharaoh; 
down to the conquest of Alexander the Great. 10 x 61,"; 22 plates; 
bibliographies. $5.60 


A SHORT HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY 
From Earliest Times to A.D. 1900 
jy T. K. DERRY and TREVOR I. WILLIAMS. The most compre- 


hensive one-volume history of technology available, presenting it in 
the light of history in general and emphasizing social and economic 
factors. A general historical survey is included. 353 illustrations. $8.50 


{t all Lookstores OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 16 
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Letters 


Thought Control 


WANT TO CONGRATULATE you on Mr. 

Keresztesi’s article in the February issue 
entitled ‘Hungary: Thought Control in Com- 
munist Libraries.’ I was glad to see an objec- 
tive survey of this aspect of the Communist 
ideological fight. Too often, the American 
public refuses to believe, because it cannot 
comprehend, the extent of thought control in 
Communist lands, Unfortunately, the mass 
media are even now more concerned with 
convincing the American public of the atroci- 
ties of a totalitarian state buried by now for 
over fifteen years, than with presenting the 
facts of Communism. Consequently, the pub- 
lic is incredulous about it, and tends to say, 
“This is too extreme; Communism cannot be 
this bad.” 

Mr. Keresvtesi’s article shows—more ex- 
haustively tha the modest subtitle “a mem- 
oir’ reveals—how a Communist state con- 
trols its subjects’ thoughts in this important 
area. A few times I glanced at Hungarian 
Communist publications in the Library of 
Congress, and found, as the author suggests, 
that the intellectual level of these magazines 
is appallingly low, whether they are pub- 
lished in Russia or the United States. It is 
gratifying to hear (though we did suspect it), 
that this trash is not received, every effort is 
made to know the truth, and this indoctri- 
nation has failed, witness 1956. 

The article is of interest to everyone, not 
only librarians. It is certainly an examination 
of the present Hungarian library system, but 
no less is it a report on this phase of Com- 
munist strategy. They know that to really 
succeed, they have to control men’s minds. 
Where they control the land de facto, the 
libraries can be “‘purged’’ of good books and 
sown with fallacious material, but we should 
realize that they can, and are, implanting 
similar material in libraries everywhere. Cer- 
tainly if Russia sends technicians to Cuba or 
the Congo, she sends “educational matter” 
also. 

It is in the neutral lands that the danger 
is perhaps the greatest. The new libraries of 
Pakistan or Ghana can be stocked with in- 
expensive Russian books (and cheap they are; 
one need only go to a Russian bookstall even 
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here in the United States and compare 
prices). World classics are slanted to Marxist 
orientation: prefaces, introductions and notes 
suggest the “proper” interpretations. Schol- 
arly-seeming material on the pre-Communist 
pasts of sattelite lands is sent almost by the 
cart-load to university and city libraries. Since 
the archives of these lands, and other primary 
sources, are generally unavailable if not de- 
stroyed, these books are taken as true. Though 
not openly advocating Communism, the false 
presentation of facts is geared to make Com- 
munist ascendency to power seem as a golden 
age in the country’s history. In lands where 
people have free choice of books, making 
certain ones more easily available than others 
works on the same principle as rewriting the 
Dewey decimal system. And we should re- 
member that the ideology in these books is 
disguised to meet the intellectual level of the 
intended public: subtly for the wary and cul- 
tured, scarcely at all for the unsophisticated. 
It is because the public is unaware of this 
extremely active fifth column that it consti- 
tutes such a great danger. Freedom of the 
printed word, so precious to democracy, is 
thus exploited to its downfall. Since this 
freedom shou!d not be curtailed, it is impera- 
tive that the public be warned of this seduc- 
tive influence. I would like to see Mr. Keresz- 
tesi's excellent article in other magazines 
literary, political and especially general. It 
should reach as many as possible. 
ENIkO ISABELLA MOLNAR 
Washington, D.C. 


The Use of Print 


I HAD OCCASION to study Rhyllis Weisjohn’s 
article on “Bulletin Board Display” (WLB 
April, 1960) and hope you can find as good 
practical brass-tack treatments of many every- 
day topics, especially those concerned with 
servicing and increasing the use of print, as 
contrasted with the current temptation to 
overemphasize and overspend on audiovisual 
and group activities. 

JosepH L. WHEELER 

Benson, Vermont 


Mr. Wheeler was formerly director of the Enoch 
Pratt Library. EDITOR. 
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ALA: The 80th annual conference of the American 
Library Association will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 9-15, with more than 5,000 librarians expected 
to participate in a program designed to alert them 
to rapid changes taking place within the profession 

The theme of the conference, “Libraries for All, 
will be pointed up at three general sessions, Pre- 
siding officer will be Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 
coordinator of Children’s Services, New York Pub- 
lic Library and president of ALA. 

An inaugural banquet, a “family affair,” at the 
third general session will feature speakers from 
within the profession, The general sessions will be 
held on July 9 at 8:30 P.M.; July 12 at 2 P.M.; and 
July 14 at 7:30 P.M. in the Cleveland Auditorium, 
conference headquarters where the ALA offices will 
be located 

ALA Council sessions, to be held July 10 at 
10 A.M, and July 13 at 8:30 P.M., will include 
presentation of a National Library Week evalu 
ation report and a report on the use of photocopy 
ing. A membership meeting will be held July 13 


following the adiournment of the second council 
session 
Pre-conference activities will get underway July 5 


at Wade Park Manor when the Adult Services 
Division and the Children’s Services Division of 
ALA, in cooperation with the School of Library 
Science of Western Reserve University, conduct a 
4-day institute on “The Adult and the Child's 
World—The Library's Potential for Service.” 

A 3-day Rare Books Institute will begin on 
July 6 at Oberlin Colle ge, Oberlin, Ohio, sponsored 
by the Rare Books Section of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries. A 3-day Library 
Buildings and Equipment Institute will open at 
Kent State University on July 6, sponsored by the 
Buildings and Equipment Section of the Library 
Administration Division of the ALA. 

An American Library Trustee Association Insti 
tute for library trustees will be held July 8 and 9 
co-sponsored by the ALTA, a section of the Publi: 
Library Association, and the School of Library Sci 
ence of Western Reserve University. Included will 
be a tour of the Center for Documentation Research 
at Western Reserve's School of Library Science 

Other conference highlights will include 

The Newbery Caldecott Awards Dinner on July 
11 at 7:30 P.M, 

A symposium on “How Greater Cleveland Pub 
lic Libraries and Cleveland Organizations and 
Agencies Work Together,” on July 10 at 3:30 P.M 

A panel discussion on ‘The Problem of Mental 
Health as a Public Crisis” and “What Are the 
Library s Responsibilities for Collections and Serv 
ices to Meet the Crisis?” July 11 at 10 a.m 
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A talk on “Teaching Machines and Their Impli- 
cations for the Academic Library’ by Philip Lewis, 
director, Bureau of Instruction Materials, Chicago 
Board of Education, July 12 at 4:30 P.M. 

A series of talks on “The Flow of Children’s 
Books from Country to Country,” July 10 at 
8:30 P.M 

Library schooi reunions will be held on July 13 
by the following schools: Carnegie, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Drexel, Emory, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Pratt, Rutgers, Simmons, Western 
Reserve, and Wisconsin. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS will meet July 12-14 during the 
American Library Association Conference in Cleve- 
land. Dr. Carson McGuire will speak Wednes- 
lay morning, following the business meeting, on 
Human Talent and the Librarian,” and Mrs. Alice 
Brooks McGuire will lead the discussion. Mrs 
May Hill Arbuthnot, specialist in children’s litera- 
ture, will be the speaker at the State Assembly 
Breakfast on Friday morning. Her subject will be 
Heart of Heroes.” 

SLA CONVENTION IN SAN FRANCISCO: 
More than 800 librarians from advertising, scien 
tific, business, medical, military, publishing, social 
science and industrial organizations ate expected to 
uttend the 52nd Annual Convention of the Special 
Libraries Association at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel 
in San Francisco, May 28-June 1. At both general 
sessions and programs arranged by the Association's 
16 subject divisions, they will discuss such profes 
sional problems as abstracting services, technical 
translations, library equipment and its application 
information retrieval systems for small and medium 
size libraries, relations with management and 
sources of specialized information 

SLA’s International Relations Committee points 
out that foreign librarians are particularly invited 
to attend. Hospitality includes waiving of regis 
tration fee and establishment of a committee under 
Mrs. Sara P. Shepherd to arrange for host-advisers 
Foreign librarians planning to attend the Conven 
tion should write Mrs. Shepherd at the Bureau of 
International Relations, University of California 
Berkeley 

Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, Dean of the School 
of Library Service at the University of California 
Los Angeles, will present his educational philoso 
phy in the keynote address, ‘Into the Mainstream.” 
E. Finley Carter, President of Stanford Research 
Institute, will speak at the banquet 

One of the outstanding social events will be a 
wine-tasting ceremony. Proceeds go to the SLA 
Scholarship and Student Loan Fund. 

A Special Libraries Association Mid-Pacific Con 
ference, at the Hawaiian Village Hotel, June 2-8 
in Hawaii, will follow the Convention. Profes 
sional sessions will include visits to Hawaiian 
special libraries and other places of interest 
THE OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, through 
arrangements by A. Chapman Parsons, Alliance 
Public Library head, with the Alliance Auto Club 
is offering a 28-day tour by jet to England and 
deluxe motor coach on the continent, June 10-July 
8. Tour price (Alitalia Air Line) for the 30 men 
bers is $960, and conductors will be Robert and 
Mary Mac Franklin of Toledo. Open to library 
employees, trustees, their friends, and if space 
allows, to librarians and friends at large. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Mr. Franklin, Director 
Toledo Public Library 
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NEW Prentice-Hall Titles 
For Young Adults 


GREAT AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 
Editors of FORTUNE 


Where does America stand in the scientific world today? Here, gathered 
from the pages of Fortune articles, are the answers about current con- 
cerns and future goals of the leaders in pure scientific research—physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, and biology. 
Forty years and forty scientists are reviewed as you meet the living 
scientists of today and learn what moved them to greatness and the 
effect of their philosophies on our future. 

160 pp. Cloth: $3.50 Paper: $1.95 





THE NEW LEADERS OF AFRICA 
Rolf iItaliaander 


First major work to describe how the African leaders of today are 
shaping social, political, and religious destinies of the new independent 
republics emerging in Africa. The motives, morality and political 
ideology of such men as Nkrumah, Tom Mboya, Lumumba, Kasavubu, 
Nasser and Haile Selassie are scrutinized to provide a penetrating view 
of a new force in world politics—Africa. 

312 pp. Illus. June $5.00 





CARY MIDDLECOFF’S MASTER GUIDE TO GOLF 


cant men Cary Middlecoff 


70 Library Journal said this of the deluxe edition: “Essential for golfing 
collections.” 


This is a complete guide to golf instruction by one of the masters of 
the game. The book covers every aspect of the game from the selection 
of clubs to stance, grip, and swing. Here is expert advice on every 
golfing problem, including correcting a hook or slice and wet weather 
play. 300 two-color illustrations complement the written material. 
284 pp. Ready Reg. Ed. $6.95 
284 pp. Ready Deluxe Ed. $10.00 





Additional Young Adult Reading: 


THE ATOM AND ITS NUCLEUS THE WAY OUT WORLD 

George Gamow April 224 pp. $3.75 “Long John” Nebel May 224 pp. $3.95 
ROCKET DEVELOPMENT Whi FISH BITE—-AND WHY THEY DON’T 
Robert H. Goddard April 224 pp. $3.95 J. R. Westman Merch 224 pp. $3.95 
| AM ANTHONY THE PEOPLE VS. CARYL CHESSMAN 

Peg Stokes May 352pp. $3.95 H. E. Barnes, Ed. June 320 pp. $4.95 


Complete catalog and approval copies available from: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. — LIBRARY SERVICE DEPT. 
P.O. Box 500—Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
BRARIES will hold two meetings 


June 


The fifth biennial Law Librarians’ Institute will 
meet at the Harvard Law School June 19-23, with 
Harvard's Law Librarian, Earl C. Borgeson as 
director. There will be general lecture and discus 
sion sessions on the theme “The Literature of the 
Law-—Techniques of Access."" Specific problems on 
research techniques and sources of law will be 
discussed in small groups. 

The Association will hold its Annual Meeting 
at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel June 26-29, with an 
expected attendance of 300 to 400. For informa- 
tion address Jean Ashman, Chairman, Committee 
on Publicity, American Association of Law Librar- 
ies, Washington University Law Library, St. Louis 
30, Missouri. 


LAW lLI- 


in Boston in 


SEVEN QUESTIONS ABOUT THE PROFESSION 
OF LIBRARIANSHIP, the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School conference announced in 
March WB (p. 506), has assembled the following 
program of speakers and topics 


William J. Goode, professor of sociology, Co- 
lumbia University, on “From Occupation to Pro- 
fession”; Howard W. Winger, associate professor, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, on 

Developing Concepts of Librarianship’; Everett 
C. Hughes, professor, department of sociology, 
University of Chicago, on “Education for a Pro- 
fession”; Ralph H., Parker, librarian, University of 
Missouri, on “Ports of Entry to Librarianship’ — 
discussant: Agnes L. Reagar associate professor, 
Library School, Emory University; William J. Mc- 


Glothlin, vice-president, University of Louisville 
on “The Accommodation of Specialization” —dis- 
cussants: Herman H. Henkle, librarian, John Crerar 
Library, and Mary Helen Mahar, school and chil 
dren's library specialist, Library Services Branch 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health 
Education and Welfare; Harold Lancour 
lirector, Graduate School of Library Science, Uni 
versity of Illinois, on “The Librarian's Search for 
Status” —discussant: Peter H. Rossi, professor, de 
partment of sociology, University of Chicago, and 
director, National Opinion Research Center; Ralph 
E. Ellsworth, director of libraries, University of 
Colorado, with a “Critique of Library Associations 
in America” —discussant: David H. Clift, executive 
director, American Library Association, 

Dates of the Conference are June 21-23. Full 
details concerning registration, arrangements for 
housing accommodations, and other information 
may be obtained by writing to either Philip H. 
Ennis or Howard W. Winger, Co-directors of the 
Conference, Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, Dean of the 
UCLA School of Library Service, writes that “in 
establishing this library school one of our inten- 
tions was to emphasize library history, growth, and 
needs in the Southwest.” Starting in the 1961 
Summer Session, and repeating in the summer and 
fall semester of each year, Dean Powell will offer 
Course 241, “Libraries of the Southwest,’ which 
will study their rise, development, needs, and prob- 
lems, ‘with the hope that some of our graduates 
will be led to take positions in this region, outside 
of metropolitan Los Angeles.” (“‘Southwest,” for 
these purposes, is taken to mean Arizona and New 
Mexico and their immediate borderlands. ) 


associate 





Just published— 


the completely revised 3rd edition of 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


by Guy R. Lyle, Director of Libraries, Emory University, with the 
collaboration of Paul H. Bixler, Marjorie Hood, and Arnold H. 


Trotier 


The long-awaited 3rd edition of this clear, logical, and self- 
contained text examines all aspects of library administration 
as they apply to college libraries. It is designed to give the 
student and the professional a clear picture of college library 
work in its entirety and as an integral part of the college 
educational program. 


Detailed chapters cover: The American College Library in the Twentieth 
Century; Institutional Backgrounds; The Government of the College Library; 
Administrative Organization; Cataloging and Classification; Circulation Work; 
Reference Service; The Educational Function of the College Library; The 
Encouragement of Extra-Curricular Reading; Personnel; Student Assistants; 
Book Selection and Acquisition; Selection and Acquisition of Special Types of 
Materials; Business and Financial Affairs; Interpretation of College Library 
Service; The Library Building and Equipment; Evaluation of the College 
Library. Tables, Charts, and Sample Forms. 


437 pages © 6°x9" © clothbound ¢ 1961 ¢ $7 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue © New York 52 
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Summer enrollment is open to non 
degree, as well as degree candidates. Formal ad 
mission to graduate standing is not required for 
summer entry; however, our 
require the bachelor’s degree for enrollment 
degree candidates are accepted in the fall 

This means that we would welcome to the 
summer session, interested librarians cituzens, or 
students for ‘refresher’ or general interest studies 


session 


courses all 
Only 


session 


Copies are available of the circulars and Bulletin 
of the Summer Session. Address queries to School 
of Library Service, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 
24, Cal 


OHIO VALLEY: The spring meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Group of Technical Service Librarians will 
be held on May 5 at Ball State Teachers Colle: 
Library, Muncie, Indiana. Harold Lancour, Uni 
versity of Illinois Graduate School of Library Sci 
ence, wiil be the luncheon speaker and Mrs. Ruth 
French Strout, University of Chicago Graduate Li 
brary School, will participate in the afternoon ses 
sion 

Registration will begin at 10 A.M. C.D.T, Lun 
cheon reservations can be made with Miss Vera 
McCoskey of Ball State Teachers College 


TRENTON STATE COLLEGE: 
courses in library science include L.S, 220.02, In 
structional Materials II (Reference Books) and 
L.S, 320.10 Organization of Library Materials (Cat 
aloging, Classification, Subject headings. ) 


Summer session 


A minor at Trenton State College is a curriculum 
designed to prepare the student to teach in a second 
field. A minor in library science may be obtained 
upon completion of 18 semester hour credits in the 


areas of classification, cataloging, reference work 


bibliography, selection of instructional materials 
(including book selection for children), and library 
organization and administration 

For further information, write to the Field Serv 
ices and Extension Division, Trenton State College 
Trenton 5, N.] 


STUDIES IN ADULT EDUCATIC ‘NM: during the 
summer months, the Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Education will offer graduate courses in adult edu 
cation institutes. The courses and institutes will be 
conducted at Indiana University, Bloomington, by 
faculty of the Bureau 

Among the institutes will be the 68th Institut 
in Adult Education (Library), The Institute, to be 
held June 9-14, will comprise an examination of 
the role of the library in adult education, and 
adult education as a means of assisting in the 
development of healthy, productive libraries that 
give better service It will include practice oppor 
tunities in applying adult education principles and 
methods in libraries and in the community 

Graduate courses to be offered in the Indiana 
University 1961 Summer Session will include “The 
Adult Citizen A Survey of Adult Education 
and “Processes and Procedures in Adult Educa 
tion 

For further information on courses or institutes 
Director, Bureau of Studies in Adult Edu 
Box 277, Bloomington, Ind 


write to 
cation 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGY, as used 
by the research scholar and by the theological 
librarian, is the subject matter of a new course to 
be offered jointly by the Graduate Library School 
and the Divinity School of the University of Chi 
cago during the Summer Quarter, 1961 The course 


(Continued on next page) 











The Dictionary Catalog 


of the 


HISTORY 
of the 


AMERICAS 


Collection 
of 
The New York Public Library 
Reference Department 
About 500,000 entries 
Prepublication Price: $990.00 
After June 1,1961: $1280.00 


G. K. HALL & CO. 
97 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass. 


28 volumes 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 
57 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 











BASIC ESSENTIALS FOR 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
TEACHING 


* * + * 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 
56 Volumes 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
15 Volumes 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


15 Units and Teacher's Guide 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


30 Units and 30 Teacher's Guides 


By any standard, these books and filmstrips are 
noteworthy examples of the best in 
history materials. Their 

levels makes them uniquely 


American 
adaptability to all 
practical. 


ORDER NOW 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


700 


(Continued from previous page) 
arries credit in both 
recently initiated joint 
Librarianship 

The course will be open to advanced students 
in either theology or librarianship. It is designed 
to serve two purposes: to be a professional cours¢ 
for theological librarians, and also to be a tool 
for graduate students in theology engaged 
in either general or particular research. Attention 
will be paid not only to reference books, bibliog 
raphies, and sources of information and evaluation 
but also to some of the major substantive works in 
the held of theology. The instructor for the course 
is Dr. Jules Laurence Moreau, Librarian and As 
Professor of Church History at Seabury 
Western Theological Seminary 

The Summer Quarter at the University of Chi 

igo begins on June 19. Applications for admis 

sion to the course should be received in Chicago at 
least a month in advance of that date. For further 
information, write to The Dean, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, III 


A CHURCH LIBRARY WORKSHOP wil! be held 
on June 23-24 at Gustavus Adolphus College, 
St. Peter, Minn. Workshop will include classes 
und panel discussions in parish library skills and 
techniques. Featured speaker will be Dr. Mary 
Alice Jones, Director of Children’s Work, Metho- 
list Church, and formerly Children’s Book Editor 
for Rand McNally. Dr. Jones is author of the “Tell 
Me About” books for children 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA'S De 
partment of Library Science is sponsoring a 
Seminar-Workshop on Major Seminary Librarian 
ship June 19-24, under the direction of Reverend 
James J. Kortendick, $.S., Head of the Department 
Topics represent an overview of those problems 
in administration, organization, staffing, building 
th ollections, technical processes, evaluation and 
accreditation peculiar to the theological depart 
ments of regional, diocesan and religious semi 


schools, and is part of a 
program in Theological 


ours 


sociate 


naries 

For information regarding registration, tuition 
and room and board during the Seminar, write to 
Rev. Robert M. Mohan, S.S., Director of Work 
shops, The Catholic University of America, Wash 
ington 17, D.C 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY announces a 
two-week workshop on “Extending Library Serv 
ices,” July 17-28, tor public and school librarians 
eachers, and administrators, Guest consultant will 
be Gretchen Knief Schenk, editor of WLB’s “Ex 
tending Lib-ary Service’ column and author of 
ALA's County and Regional Library Development 
issisted by Alma Jacobs, Great Falls public librar 
ian and federation coordinator, State Librarian Ruth 
Longworth, and Mrs. Geneva Penland, 
professor of library education at the University 

Additional courses being offered this summer to 
help librarians qualify for state and regional a 
reditation standards and certification are (during 
the first June 12-July 14,): Children’s 
Literature, Organization and Administration of the 
School Library, Cataloging and Classification, Bib 
liography and Book Selection, and Audio-Visual 
Aids; and (during the second session, July 17-Aug 
8): Children’s Literature, Audio-Visual Aids, and 
Evaluation of School Library Service and Materials 

Address inquiries to: Geneva T. Penland, Assist 
Library Education, Montana Stat 
Missoula 


assistant 


session, 


int Professor 


University 
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ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY will 
ffer these courses during its regular eight-week 
summer session, June 19-Aug. 11: Literature for 
the Elementary School, The Library as an Infor- 
mation Center, Evaluation of Books for Youth 
Reading Guidance for Adolescents, Informational 
Books, Experiencing Books through Speech Activi- 
ties, Literature for the Lower Grad Literature 
for the Upper Grades 

Additional parts of the university's 
gram in library science include the following 

Library Institute I, to be held June 3, is planned 
to help administrators and practicing school librar 
ians consider means for improving their educational 
programs by minimizing administrative and techni 
al activities through larger units of service. Guest 
speaker will be Mrs. Rachael De. Angelo, Coordi- 
nator of the Library Education Program, Queens 
College, Flushing, Long Island, N.Y. Registration 
leadline is May 20 

A Workshop on School Library Problems (June 
19-23) is designed to assist in solution of immedi 
ate problems facing non-librarians who are respon- 
sible for school library programs. Before May 20, 
each enrollee must submit to Dr. Francis R. Brown 
Director of the Division of University Extension 
and Field Services, Ilinois State Normal Univer 
sity, Normal, Ill., a statement of the problem he 
wishes to pursue in the workshop. (One semester 
hour of credit.) 

The University also will offer two courses, each 
to be presented in a 3-week period and each pro 
viding three semester hours of credit: The Library 
in Society and the School, June 26-July 14, will 
leal with the philosophy of librarianship and the 
history of books, printing, and libraries, with em 
phasis on the history of school libraries. School 
Library Functions, July 17-Aug. 4, based on the 
new school library standards, will be concerned 
with general school library administration 

For further information on any of the above 
write to the Director of Libraries, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Ill 


summer pro 


THE READING LABORATORY, INC. wil! run an 
‘xpanded series of 3-day workshops in develop 
nental reading this summer, with each meeting 
limited to 16 participants. Prior to arrival, partici 
pants will be supplied with course materials to be 
nastered so that the most effective us in be made 
yf program time. Workshops will stress planning 
and administration of Developmental Reading Pro 
grams in participants’ own schools or colleges 
Write for details to the Public School and College 
Program Dept., The Reading Laboratory, In at 
500 Fifth Ave.. NYC 36; 2024 Locust St., Phila 

iphia: or 2107 Van Ness Ave San Francisco 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO: A summer 
workshop on Library Services to Young Adults 
will be given under the Librarianship Credential 
Program of the University of San Francisco, June 
6-30, under the d tion of Jane S. McClure 
formerly Coordinator of Work with Young Adults 
Free Library of Philadelphia, assisted by Miss 
Marian Trahan, Young Adult Division of the Oak- 
and Public Library. Tuition will be $40 and two 
inits will be given for the 5-day session. Topics 
will include administration and organization of 
young adult work, book selection, book talk tech- 
niques, reading guidance and education through 
television. For further information write to: Sister 
Mary Alma, P.B.V.M., Library Credential Program 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Cal 
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MATCHES 


in 
Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


s 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 
the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor. \> 


7 = DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
| working with the nation’s top library furni- 


ture designers 


BUILT...of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED ... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year 


The famous, nationally recognized and 
accepted Donnell line of library fur- 
niture is exclusively manufactured by 
Standard Wood Products. 


Send today for our latest catalog 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course. 


* New York 19, N.Y. 





New APEX Paperbound Reprints 


—_ 


Meprrations For Women. Jean Beaven 
Abernethy, editor. “One of the best vol- 
umes of meditations that we have seen in 
a long time.”—Pulpit Digest. “Representa 
tive of the best that women in varying 
walks of life are thinking today.”—Chris- 
tian Advocate 384 pages Fl 69¢ 
Ricnes or THe Kincpom. Grace Noll 
Crowell. “Mrs. Crowell’s keen insight into 
the Bible’s meaning and its use for per- 
sonal devotions is again demonstrated in 
this choice collection of 25 meditations.”— 
The Watchman-Examiner 

128 pages F4 69¢ 
SprriTual 
Cushman. 


Spaulding 
their 


Hitttrops. Ralph 
“Those who look 
religion as a personal experience which 
be deepened by such religious ex- 
ercises will find this book an aid to their 
devotional life.”—Garrett Tower 
160 pages 


upon 


may 
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Eventnc Axrar. Carl Wallace Petty. 
stimulating meditations, dealing 
with such topics as Faith, Hope, Fear, and 
Valuable to 


illustrative 


Tut 
Sixteen 
Success. ministers as an 
abundant source of 
Laymen will appreciate the readable style. 


192 pages F7 69¢ 


passages. 


Ten Rutes ror Lrvinc. Clovis G. Chap 
pell. “Of all the books written about the 
ten commandments, it be doubted 
whether any has ever interpreted them so 
vividly.”-—-Christian Century. “Inspiring to 
read.”—Church Managment 

176 pages 


may 


F2 95¢ 


Sermons For Spectat Days. Charles M. 
Crowe. “A source book of sermon material 
for special days.”"—The Pulpit. “The vol 
ume . . for inspiration, for a 
source of ideas, and for a body of factual 
information.”—The Lutheran 
176 pages 


is valuable . 


F3 95¢ 


Peter AND His Lorp. Clarence E. Mac- 
“An inductive biography of a 
many-sided man. . The reader is al- 
ways aware of the proximity of Peter to 
Christ.”—Pulpit Digest. “Many helps and 
illustrations.”—Christian Ob 

248 pages F6 95¢ 


artney. 


prac tical 


Server 


TuHere Are Sermons IN Stories. Wil 
liam L. Stidger. “Human interest stories 
that have grown out of life 
covering a wide range of topics and deal- 
ing with many personalities . . . the great 
and near-great.”—The Lutheran 

152 pages 


situations, 


F8 95¢ 


-Abingdon “Press e NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: 
G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 





In Australasia: 
Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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By Sarah L. Wallace 


HAVE A DREAM, a bad one which 
troubles me now and then, especially 
after a heavy diet of library periodicals. 
Then I am likely to toss and turn trying 
to escape a nightmare that runs like this: 


Three or four prominent librarians are 
sitting in a lounge at some convention. 
One of them, exhaling a long cloud of 
smoke, remarks: “I see that the southern 
California man finally turned in his 
chips.” 

Number Two, who wears a small black 
beard, sets down his glass. ““No!’’ he ex- 
claims, “not the book man!” 

Number Three, scarcely out of library 
school, the youngest and most inexperi- 
enced and, by that token, the head of 
one of the country’s largest libraries, in- 
terjects: “Books? Books? What are 
they?” 

Black Beard takes another sip from 
the glass. “A book—the term is now 
obsolete—was a written or printed rec- 
ord or series of such; or a collection of 
tablets such as wood, ivory, or paper 
strung or bound together. I had occa- 
sion to look the term up the other day,” 
he adds by way of explanation. 

Smoke Breather nods. “Yes, they had 
a remarkably long history and a quite 
extraordinary popularity. Old Powell, 
the fellow we were speaking of, was al- 
most fanatical about them.” 





Miss Wallace is Public Relations O ficer of 
the Minneapolis Public Library. This article 
is abridged and slightly adapted from a talk 
given at the 1959 conference of the Califor- 
nia Library Association. A complete version 
was published in “California Librarian” for 


January 1960, under the title “Even a W bite 
Mouse.” 
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AN AIR- 
CONDITIONED 
NIGHTMARE 


“Libraries once dealt rather heavily 
in them,” Black Beard goes on to Junior. 
“I believe that they still have a few ex- 
amples at the Library of Congress.” 

Smoke Breather chuckles: “You'll 
hardly believe this,” he says, “but last 
summer I was vacationing in the Middle 
West and I stopped for gas in a small 
town. There was a quaint little library 
across the street and I stopped in.” His 
voice drops. “It still had shelves!” 

“No!” breathes Black Beard. 

“I swear it, and books, too! Not just 
a few exhibit pieces, mind you. They 
were actually lending—books!” 

Junior is puzzled. “But why?” 

Black Beard and Smoke Breather 
chorus together: “Backward! There’s 
nothing like that stubborn Midwest in- 
dependence. Not a microcard in sight. 
No microprint, no microfilm. Everything 
actual size!” 

Junior is aghast. “Primitive,” he whis- 
pers, “primitive. Why, since our library 
adopted microprint we have compressed 
our entire collection into the old fuel bin. 
We've been able to turn the rare book 
room into a meeting place for senior 
citizens—that’s the over-90 group,” he 
explains. “Our handicraft and social 
program is under professional leader- 
ship.” 

Black Beard and Smoke Breather 
listen respectfully. It is ideas like this 
that have made their young friend one of 
the country’s leading librarians. 

“Yes,” he goes on, “we took all the 
shelves and files out of our technology 
department to allow for our free discus- 
sion area. When we took out the music 
room stacks we were able to launch noon 
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meetings of the Lower Basin Street Jam 
Session, which we televise ourselves. In 
fact, I predict that within five years 90% 
of our space will be converted into social 
uses and group activities.” 

“Amazing” whispers Black Beard. 

“Are you attempting any circulation 
of materials?” asks Smoke Breather. 

“Oh yes,” Junior is glad to e<plain. 
“We manage quite well with a very small 
staff in that area. All you need really 
are a few good file clerks who can locate 
the microprint cards. Actually, with 
Keysort, you only need one or two. 
Then, because a borrower can take as 
many as 100 pages on a six-by-nine card, 
we issue them in portfolios which will 
keep a reader busy for years. In fact, 
we estimate that three-fourths of our 
collection can be taken home in a hand- 
bag. So you see, we seldom see our 
borrowers.” 

“But can your collection stand such 
big loans?” questions Black Beard. 

“My dear fellow.” Junior is amused. 
“We simply reproduce the card and send 
it home with the borrower. It’s much 
cheaper than operating a charging sys- 
tem.” 

At this point, Junior, heady with his 
own brilliance, leans too far back in his 
chair, and falls with a crash which wakes 
me up. None too soon, either. 


HERE WILL ALWAYS be people who read 
If civilization — there will always 


be people who seek to know. There must 
always be other people who gather the books 
for them to read, who organize information, 
who provide the link between the fact and 
the man who needs it. The people who use 
a library must want books; the people who 
run it must respect books. Both must read 
books. Both should .be seeking something 
beyond themselves which books may help 
them find. 

Because of immed/-ate needs there has been 
too great an emphasis on the physical aspects 
of librarianship. Librarians, cramped for 
space, for funds, and for staff have plunged 
into campaigns for larger buildings, bigger 
systems, and better equipment, Attendance 
at a library conference these days could con- 
vince one that a library means only better 
photocopies, expanded social security, and 
mechanical charging 

All of these are good but let us not, in 
getting them, come home with a bottle from 
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which the perfume has evaporated, a setting 
from which the jewel has fallen, a shop from 
which the stock has been stolen. 

Books and people are a library's main 
concerns. 

Besides the borrowers who give the library 
purpose and a powerful argument at the 
budget hearings, a library depends on two 
sets of people: its trustees and friends, and 
its staff. 


Librarians who shine in the dark 

Not long ago I was driving a young friend 
of mine home from a party. An active, alert 
young married woman with five children, she 
was telling me that she would love fo work 
in a library. She gave as one reason the hours 

such easy ones. 

I passed a car and then mildly pointed out 
that we worked on Saturdays and evenings. 
Admitting the drawbacks to this, she said 
“But then, I don't want to be a real librarian. 
I just want to order the books. I want to be 
the one who sees all the new ones and who 
gets to read them.’ 

I started to answer and then I stopped 
For it struck me suddenly that her answer 
should give us all pause. In the first place, 
she did not associate librarians with book 
selection or book reading. Worse, it is hard 
to think of anyone in even a medium-sized 
library being able to see and to read all the 
books. And yet the word librarian has “book” 
as its roots 

We need good librarians. No one needs 
to be told of the shortage of recruits to the 
profession 

One of the reasons for it, I think, is that 
in our rush to raise salaries, to impress every- 
one with the librarian’s professional status, 
and to create a symbol of the librarian as an 
extroverted business man, we have removed 
all the spiritual and intellectual values that 
once attracted the schoiar, the thinker, and 
the humanist to the library profession. Yet 
our salaries are not high enough to lure the 
best of the money-making persuasion, and so 
we are in danger of becoming the refuge for 
the mediocre. In an effort to show the world 
that librarians are people, we have so empha- 
sized the social and mechanical end of the 
job that we are risking the loss of the men 
and women who once turned to librarianship 
because they loved books. 

Years ago when someone said he wanted 
to be a librarian because he loved books, I 
was among those who answered resentfully 
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that librarians did not get much of a chance 
to read, that one needed to like people as 
weil as books. Well, you do need to like 
people; half the joy of a book comes from 
sharing it. But although librarians, busy 
about so many things, resent the implication 
that they sit and read good books all day, 
they may have, by the vehemence of their 
denial, discouraged the booklover libraries 
need so badly. Busy though they may be, 
librarians who love books will read them 
at the table, on the bus, at the hairdresser 
Or, like one woman I know, they will have 
a book in every room and read what they can 
as they pass through. 

Certainly, we who are in the library field 
have a grave responsibility to attract new 
blood that is full of red corpuscles. Not only 
musi we actively recruit likely prospects but 
we must so live as to inspire a love of the 
profession among those who observe us. | 
cannot get over the notion that young people 
are idealists. We who are older 2 the 
mistake of appealing to materialistic motives 

fortune and fame. In reality, while these 
have their appeal, most young people hope to 
do something worthwhile with their lives 
They want the work they choose to count for 
something. It is up to us to show them that 
libraries count; that librarians 
do a work that is measured by dollars and 
cents, yes, but more by hearts and minds 

I hope no one imagines that I am recom 
mending a diet of hyacinths. But at the end 
of your life you look back on the people you 
helped, not the dollars you earned. All the 
money in the world cannot make you happy 
in a job that you do not like, or one that is 
not worthy of your abilities. On the other 
hand, recruitment of outstanding librarians, 
ones who shine in the dark, who lift the 
profession back to its place as a learned one, 
will do much to add force to our argument 
that librarians are worth more than the pres 
ent going rate. 


Lor rd ones 


A highly individual pursuit 

Perhaps as a revolt against the antiquated 
equipment they inherited from nineteenth 
century builders and planners, librarians have 
become slightly drunk on mechanization. I 
am working on my own revolutionary charg 
ing machine, a secret which I may safely 
reveal here. It is using a cash register to 
record date, borrower transaction number and 
materials taken, all rung up in jig time with 
a carbon receipt for the borrower. There is 
one disadvantage. I have not yet hit upon a 
way to show the book has been returned, a 
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point librarians seem to be particular about 
But, as ! say, all of us are taking the new in 
ventions, the innovations in business methods 
and transferring them to library operation. 

In such a transfer, one important factor 
must be considered. Machines and methods 
should be adopted only insofar as they further 
the library's primary aim, the bringing to- 
gether of books and people. To mechanize 
an operation only for speed, or only for re 
duction of staff, thereby sacrificing the main 
objective, is not good service; worse, it is not 
even good business 

Because library budgets do not grow with 
library business, all of us are looking for 
ways to move supplies, stocks, and oe 
more rapidly. To do it we are developing 
new forms and routines, The danger lies in 
the fact that reading is a highly « lividual 
pursuit. Books cannot be treatea as com 
modities or readess as customers. A library 
is not a chain store. When our channels and 
routines, our forms and our effic 1ency, become 
so rigid that we can no longer allow for the 
individual, we:have lost sight of our primary 
aim 


This has happened when, for example: 


a librarian is prevented from examining 
the books on the designated shelf on the 
proper day in order to consider them for 


purchase. Tomorrow they are gone, carried 
away on that endless belt of routine which 
stops not for man nor need, only for a 
short in the circuit; 

the charging machine runs out of film and 
patrons line up in endless ranks, longing 
for the day of the librarian with the stamp 
on his pencil who talked to you about your 
books while he marked your card. (That 
rubber stamp has recruited more young 
people to librarianship in a week than a 
charging machine can in a year.) 


I am not a starch-collared conservative 
No; libraries should adopt all the time-saving 
devices possible, if the time saved is used to 
get to know books and people better. A 
reader cannot talk over a book he likes with 
a machine. The only excuse for replacing a 
live, intelligent, warm-blooded librarian with 
a light-blinking, bell-ringing automaton is to 
make that librarian available to the people 
who need him; to eliminate the librarian’s 
perennial excuse: ‘I’m too busy.” 

A librarian should be the bridge between 
reader and book. The library which replaces 
the human bridge with a conveyor belt may 
find that it carries the patrons away faster 
than the books 
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The Abridged DC& 


HE FOLLOWING official additions and corrections to Dewey Decimal Classification 


and Relative Index, 8th abridged edition, published 1959 by Forest Press, Inc., 
1959 by Lake Placid Club Education Foundation, are 
C) 1960 by Lake Placid Club Education Foundation and © 


Placid Club, New York, and @ 


Lake 


1961 by Forest Press, Inc 


and are reprinted by permission of the copyright owners. They are based upon Decimal 


Classification Additions, Notes, 


and Decisions, 


v. 1. nos. 7 and 8/9. (Words underlined 


below would appear in bold-face type in the DC.) 


70 232.9 
82 409.1 
87 429 
95 439.4 
98 344 
103 355.1 


Add to note 
Add as Ist note: 
Add to ist note 
Correct note to 
Cancel Ist note 
In note, after ‘355.9];" insert 
department. In reference, 
104: 355.6. In heading, cancel: 
military procurement, 355.8 
In ist note, change 
“Organization, maintenance, 
In note, cancel: procurement, 
398.2. Change heading to: 
510.78. Correct 2d note to: 
690. Correct note to 
973. Add to reference , 996.9 
973.921 Add to heading 1961 
973.922. Add new entry at same 
of Kennedy, 1961 


104 355 


355.8 


Altruism ethics 
Backward children welfare services 
Courts martial. Cancel: law 344 
Demolition. 


engineering 690 


Egoism ethics. Correct number: 179 


Judge advocate general's dept. military administration 


number: 4355.1 
Add new entry: Kennedy, 
Military courts law. Correct number 


Procurement military Correct number 


Add new entry: 


Retarded children welfare 
Subnormal children welfare services 
Trials. Cancel: martial law 344 


The Children’ 


As the Fifty Books of the Year has been forced 
to become, primarily, a designer's show because of 
the generally low level of craftsmanship in book 
manufacturing, so must this Children’s Book Show 
be considered primarily an illustrator’s show be 
cause of the generally low level of manufacturing 
in the field, and also because design has not yet 
become a general concern of publishers of children’s 
books 


The fact that a low level of manufacturing is 
accepted is attested by the number of books sub- 
mitted for judging by the publishers themselves 
with broken bindings, split endleaves, out-of- 
register printing, edges stuck together, singer saddle 
sewing wandering out of the fold into the pictures 
themselves, gray muddy halftones, bad color and 
impression. If a minimum standard for manufac 
turing had been adopted by the jury, there would 
be perhaps only twenty-five books in this show. 





And the application of all three criteria—quality 
of illustration, adequate manufacturing, appropriate 
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judge 
cancel 
and maintenance 
advocate general's department 


“Organization 
and management 


Folk tales 
analogue 
Erect.on and razing of buildings 


indention as 97 


Correct number 179 
Corre 


Make boldface & add new aspect 


John Fitzgerald presidency US history 
355.1 
Nationalization industries economic planning 
355.6 6 
Razing buildings engineering 690 
services. Correct number 
Correct number 


, character, personality 
Including social conditions in specific places 
, conventions 
. cost and standard of living 


advocate general s 
and military court 
In note, cancel 
In reference, cancel 


judge 


and administration” to 


instruments and 


3.921: Administration 


t number 362.7. 


operations building 


Correct 
973.922. 
Correct number 338.9 


362.7 
362.7 





s Book S Show 


design—would have reduced 
books to less than a dozen 

One suspects that the reason for shoddy manu 
facturing is often to be found in the publisher's 
office One suspects too that design, in the sense 
of careful preparation before manufacture, might 
have saved more money than its cost. 

The books for older children, those approaching 
trade-book dimensions, show a dramatic worsening 
of taste in illustrations and jackets from the high 
level of “flats” or picture books—while the manu- 
facturing, and especially the binding, rises to the 
level of the average trade book. The ten-year-old 
child who graduates to longer stories is suddenly 
presented with insipid line drawings and shoddy 
jackets 

A young child may not always realize why one 
book is beautiful and another is not, but early 
impressions most certainly do exert their influences 
throughout a lifetime. Comment by the jury 

Children’s Books, 1958-1960." See note on page 
sie 


these ninety-eight 


731 of this 
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SEGREGATION IN LIBRARIES 


On February 2 this year, at its Mid- 
winter meeting, the ALA Council ap- 
proved this statement as part of the 
Library Bill of Rights: “The rights of 
an individual to the use of a library 
should not be denied or abridged be- 
cause of his race, religion, national 
origins or political views.” 

The members of the special com- 
mittee which drafted this statement 
are listed in the March BULLETIN, on 
page 488. None of them is a Negro, 
and to our knowledge no attempt has 
been made to seek the opinions of 
Negro librarians on the statement. 

Yet if, as Webster says, to be expert 


(Mrs.) Virginia Lacy Jones, Dean, School of 
Library Service, Atlanta University, Georgia: 
So often members of minority groups who 
are directly affected by various types of in 
justices are not given a chance to express 
their views on the matter, and those who seek 
to remedy the situation do not have the 
benefit of their opinions. For this reason I 
am pleased to have the opportunity to state 
my suggestions about the ways the American 
Library Association might help in the de 
segregation of Southern libraries 


In my opinion the ALA has taken the first 
important step by adopting at the Midwinter 
Meeting a statement, which I approve, end 
dorsing free use of libraries by all people as 
a part of the Library Bill of Rights. This 
broad and general statement on the problem 
represents progress, but there is a need for 
a more detailed and specific statement which 
includes a definition of desegregated library 
service. Such a statement should be drawn 
up as a separate document, as representative 
of ALA recommendations for the implemen- 
tation of the statement in the Bill of Rights 


Those of us who live in the South know 
by experience that the terms “segregated 
and “desegregated’’ mean different things in 
different communities. For example, some 
public libraries that claim to operate on a 
desegregated basis may permit Negroes to 
use the card catalog and withdraw books, but 
do not permit them to browse, use the ref 
erence or periodical collection, or to sit in 
the library and read. Some ‘‘desegregated 
public libraries provide a special room or 
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Negro Librarians 
Give Their Views 


is to be “taught by use, practice, or ex- 
perience,” almost any American Negro 
is to some degree an expert on racial 
discrimination. That is why it seemed 
to us legitimate and important to seek 
the opinions of the four prominent 
Negro librarians whose comments ap- 
pear below. 

One of them is a public librarian, 
one a college librarian, one dean of a 
library school, and one a children’s 
librarian. They were all asked for 
their views on library segregation and 
what can be done to end it, and in 
particular for their views on ALA's 
civil rights statement. 


alcove for Negro patrons who wish to read 
in the library. This room or special area may 
bear a sign which reads ‘Reserved for Negro 
some communities Negroes 
under 16 years of age may not use the public 
library, or the central library may be open to 
Negro adults and the branches continue to 
operate on a segregated basis. Some libraries 
may claim to be desegregated because upon 
special request a Negro professional engaged 
in serious study or research may go to the 
library, where he is seated either in a closed 
office or in the stack area, and may use ma 
terials that do not circulate 

Other ‘‘desegregated” Southern public li 
braries may permit Negroes to use all of the 
service areas in the library, but not to attend 
lectures, film forums, book discussions, art 
exhibits, story hours, or meetings held in the 
library. Frequently, Negro professional li- 
brarians employed in a library system are not 
permitted to attend staff meetings; they are 
sent minutes of such meetings 

Some libraries have separate entrances and 
exits for Negro and white patrons, and sepa 
rate charging desks. Another that I visited 
had 12 rest 4 for Negro and white 
custodians, men and women; 4 for Negro 
and white patrons, men and women; and 
i for Negro and white staff members, men 
and women 


Patrons In 


rooms 


The American Library Association should 
take steps to present itself model of 
desegregation as it undertakes to use its in 
fluence in breaking down library segregation 
Qualified Negroes ought to be employed 
at ALA headquarters in positions above 


as a 
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the clerical level. ALA-sponsored and/or 
-financed projects should be desegregated at 
the regional, state and local levels. This year 
the American Association of School Librar- 
ians allocated funds to help finance two work- 
shops in Georgia, one for Negro school li- 
brarians and one for white school librarians, 
on the implementation of the new school 
library standards. Several years ago, when 
training sessions were being held for leaders 
of the American Heritage Project, Negro 
leaders were trained separately from the 
white leaders. 

There should be more Negro members on 
the ALA Council, more should be appointed 
to ALA committees, and more should be in- 
vited to speak at program meetings. At first 
this would be awkward and deliberate, but 
soon, with more participation, the situation 
would become more natural and normal. 

The ALA might work through the Public 
Library Association and the American Library 
Trustee Association and send direct appeals 
to local library boards to ask them to desegre- 
gate their libraries. Negro trustees should 
be added to these boards to represent the 
Negroes of their communities al! over the 
country, not just in the South. 

Each month a section of the ALA Bulletin 
might be devoted to describing the proce 


dures, problems, reactions of citizens and 
results of public library desegregation in 


Southern communities. This might be en- 
ceuraging to other communities which are 
fearful and apprehensive about taking this 
step. In most cities and towns desegregation 
has taken place without incident, and the 
results have been most gratifying and bene- 
ficial 

Appeals could be made through the Ameri- 
can Association of State Libraries for de- 
segregation in the use of state and public 
libraries. Im most states there are no laws 
against desegregation; in a few states there 
are such laws which need to be repealed 
Qualified Negro professional librarians and 
clerical workers should have the opportunity 
of employment in state library agencies. Sev- 
eral Southern state library agencies have 
Negro library consultants and clerical work- 
ers who work in separate quarters, are de- 
prived of full participation in state programs, 
have no part in policy making, and in some 
instances are not fully informed about all 
facets of the program. since some have sepa 
rate statf meetings. 

The Association of Hospital and Institu- 
tion Libraries should encourage the employ 
ment of Negro professional librarians and 
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clerical workers. In many instances these in- 
stitutions and libraries are supported by fed- 
eral funds, azd in these instances there should 
not be any discriminatory practices in employ- 
ment 

ALA has had special advisory committees 
to federal agencies, for international projects 
and to White House Conferences. A special 
advisory committee could be appointed by 
ALA to work with the U, S. Civil Rights 
Commission on problems directly and in- 
directly related to library service throughout 
the country. 

The Public Library Association might con 
sider establishing a national project similar 
to the American Heritage Project to promote 
interracial understanding. Such a project 
might bring together citizens of both races 
to read and talk about racial problems. 

It is unfortunate that in some Southern 
states Negro librarians may not belong to 
state library associations. Last year my appli- 
cation for membership in the Georgia Library 
Association was turned down and my check 
for dues was returned with a letter stating 
that the Executive Board of the Association 
had tabled the matter of my holding mem- 
bership. I wrote back to ask when a definite 
decision would be made and after a year I 
still have no answer. 

The ALA also needs tu investigate the use 
of federal funds for libraries and the extent 
to which such funds are used in areas that 
practice discrimination in library administra- 
tion and service. 

The problems set forth here are many and 
complicated. It is my opinion that conditions 
cannot improve until ALA takes strong action 
to present itself as a model in democratic 
practices and until the ieaders in the profes- 
sion and the librarians do likewise. We can- 
not have integration in communities where 
the white librarians refuse to meet with 
Negro librarians in staff meetings and in 
professional meetings. It will not come until 
they can put aside the question of race and 
work together with mutual respect and good 
will for a higher quality of library service 
for all citizens. ALA needs to be less fearful 
of offending by making its influence felt at 
the local level 


Milson S. Byam, Superintendent of Branches, 
Brooklyn Public Library, New York: = Racia! 
segregation is at its most ridiculous in the 
library, In most other areas of life, material 
may be duplicated—water in a “Colored” 
drinking fountain is as good and plentiful 
as water in a “White” drinking fountain. 
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But in many communities, books in a 
“Colored” library are not as good and plenti- 
ful as books in a “White” library. And they 
are not all available through inter-branch 
loan. How does the segregated person get to 
see these materials? He doesn't. Segregation 
in libraries, and particularly in central librar 
1¢s, means inferiority of resources at its most 
blatant 

There is no way or need (apart from the 
moral one) really to end segregation in 
branch libraries, except as the basic fabric of 
southern life also demands and permits it 
As long as people visit their nearest branch, 
and housing, employment, and education are 
segregated, most branch libraries will con 
tinue to be segregated 

But central libraries should be integrated 
This should be the immediate 
focus of attack. It is logical and right that 
these should be available to all. All of us 
should strain to insure that the ALA state 
ment be interpreted as requiring this, and to 
press this interpretation on librarians, educa 
tors, and others willing and able to do some 
thing about the question. Librarians them 
selves must be made excited about this, and 
can be made so with this particular focus 


immediately 


Spencer G. Shaw, Children’s Consultant, 
Nassau Library System, Hempstead, New 


have been 
EDITOR. ) 


Shaw's comments 


York: (Mr 
summarized with his permission 
Chicago, ALA Midwinter Conference, 
February 1961: The ALA Council adopted 
its statement on civil rights 
Jackson, Mississippi, March 28, 1961 
(AP Dispatch): “Mississippi's capital city 
was quict today after club-wielding police 
men accompanied by trained dogs waded into 
a crowd of 100 Negroes outside a court 
room 

‘The police action preceded the trial of 
nine Negro college students charged with 
breach of peace for a sit-in demonstration 
last Monday at a for-whites-only public li 
brary. They were convicted and drew $100 
fines and 30 day suspended jail sentences 





Separated by time and geography, yet in 
extricably interwoven, these two events have 
far-reaching implications. First, consider the 
basic fundamentals that prompted the action 
of ALA and of these Negro students, respec 
tively. Second 
these events to ALA 


consider the significance of 
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The Basic Fundamentals 


Throughout this nation and the world, a 
rising wind of change is tearing at the status 
quo. Against the new onslaught of man’s 
claims for basic human rights, nothing can 
stand: not individuals, institutions, customs, 
mores. It destroys our “safe’’ library bastions 
of genteel respectability and pious platitudes; 
it knocks down any claim that the struggle 
for human rights is a “local problem.” 

It is against this backdrop that ALA and 
the students in the South are playing their 
respective roles. Whether or not each is 
aware of the help it needs from the other, 
both have taken an irrevocable stand: ALA 
with its statement on civil rights; the students 
with their sit-in demonstrations at Sumter, 
Danville, Jackson, and elsewhere. 

In the days ahead the conflict will inevi- 
tably draw ALA and these students so close 
in their relationship that ALA will be forced 
to forsake the twilight zone and choose be- 
tween two extremes: full and active commit 
ment to its stated position on freedom of 
or increasingly ignoble 


access to libraries 


< ompre mise 


The Implications for ALA 


The ALA has made known its position on 
the extension of civil rights in libraries. Spe 
cific areas for implementation will continu- 
ally present themselves. The writer advances 
the following as worthy of immediate con 
sideration 


(a) The Intellectual Freedom Committee must 
hannel its atiention into the area of civil rights 
as well as book censorship, making a complete 
study of the most effective measures ALA can 
take to implement its statement on civil rights 
It must look beyond the limitations set by former 
ALA president Benjamin Powell, in his 1960 
report to the Council, when he said “. . . the 
Association cannot and does not attempt to in 
trude upon local jurisdiction, . .” 
(b) The membership of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee or any subcommittee concerned with 
the new statement on civil rights must represent 
all opinions of the Association membership. One 
regrets the absence, from the committee which 
irafted the statement, of an ALA member who 
yuld represent the group against whom discri- 
minatory practices have been followed. This is 
not to advocate committee membership selection 
on the artificial basis of race; that would be an 
anomaly, as indeed is this symposium, developed 
by the editor of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
in which all the contributors are Negro, all 
opinions neatly categorized into one racial seg- 
ment. In the sensitive area of civil rights, both 
the discriminator and the one discriminated 
against should contribute 


(c) The ALA should give active support to the 
principle that federal funds available under the 
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Library Services Act cannot be granted to any in- 
stitution which restricts its services on the basis 
of race, religion or politics. 

(d) As a corollary to this, ALA should refuse 
to recommend to foundations or philanthropic 
groups and individuals any library or institution 
which seeks funds to promote professional stud 
ies, surveys, workshops, institutes, meetings—if 
such agencies organize such undertakings on a 
segregated basis. 

(e¢) ALA accreditation should be withheld from 
library schools which practice discrimination in 
the admission of students 

(f) ALA should withold the privilege of full or 
associate membership from any institution or 
library association which practices discrimination 
(g) ALA should seek immediate means—legal 
and financial—to help support local libraries or 
readers in ineir efforts to achieve equal service 
and facilities for all citizens. 

(h) ALA should lend national support to organi 
zations in the educational, social and legal fields 
which are working to extend equal rights. 


The statement on civil rights now included 
in the Library Bill of Rights has committed 
the American Library Association to a definite 
course of action on a national, regional, 
state, county and local level. Clearly, the 
gauntlet has been thrown down. Are we 
ready to pick it up? 


Miles M. Jackson, Librarian: Huntington 
Memorial Library, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 


ton, Virginia: Racial segregation in any form 
is injurious to our international prestige 
Librarians in Nigeria or Japan—and many in 
our own country for that matter—would no 
doubt be surprised to learn that there are 
areas in the United States where one branch 
library is expected to serve a Negro popula- 
lation of 50,000 to 100,000. Often these con- 
ditions exist in areas that attempt to provide 
adequate library serive for the white popula- 
tion 

But more serious than this is the stymieing 
effect racial segregation in libraries has on 
the nation’s intellectual development, at a 
time in our history when it is essential that 
every man, woman and child be given an 
opportunity to develop whatever talents they 
possess. 

Every profession at one time or another 
must endure the test of its convictions, and 
this will often involve grave social and moral 
issues. Librarianship, up to this time, has 
managed to skirt many such issues by ignor 
ing them. But the time has come for the 
profession to be tested on just how sincerely 
its members believe in the philosophy that 
supposedly guides them. By taking a stand 
on its convictions about racial segregation in 
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libraries, the library profession will not gnly 
be doing what is right and just for a segment 
of the American population, but it wil be 
joining a greater effort by people throughour 
the world to let light penetrate where there 
has been darkness for so long. 

Since there will have to be a start some- 
where in our attempt to eradicate the prob- 
lem, the following suggestions are offered: 

1. The American Library Association should pub 
licize its feelings about racial segregation in 
libraries by issuing a resolution for the benefit 
of the general public. This action should be 
taken at the 1961 annual conference in Cleve 
land. The new statement on civil rights has so 
far appeared only in the library and educational 
press 
ALA's Intellectual Freedom Committee 
appoint a sub-committee to learn from librarians 
and trustees how desegregation was achieved in 
libraries where it has already taken place 


should 


This information should then be made availabl: 
in the form of pamphlets or kits, to be dis 
tributed heavily in the South, 


There is a great lack of up-to-date information 
on the progress of library desegregation. It 
appears that those libraries which have lowered 
the racial barriers have preferred to 
quietly and without fanfare, and much has been 
accomplished in the larger cities. However, no 
study has been made of the benefits received by 
the Negro from the Library Services Act, which 
has directed over eleven million dollars toward 
libraries in the South since 1957. More than 
likely a grant could be obtained to finance such 
a study. 


do $0 


The Council of National Library Associations 
could join the ALA by issuing a resolution on 
the subject, and might also consider the estab 
lishment of an advisory committee of librarians 
whose libraries have achieved desegregation 


A short film could be produced to illustrate 
progress made in desegregating libraries. 


The ALA, through the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee, might make legal aid available to 
Negroes who are arrested for attempting to use 
segregated libraries 





Quote 


For there is a ‘Thought Barrier, 
a barricade of prejudice, ignorance and the 
pain of new thought, which few have ever 
passed With a free press and free librar- 
ies, and the inner urge of our natural gift of 
curiosity, it should be possible ... tO grow 
beyond the barriers of personal viewpoint, 
regional, racial, and national identity, and 
sectarianism, without losing local and spirit- 
ual roots.—Robert D. Franklin, in the 1960 
annual report of the Toledo (Ohio) Public 
Library 


too, 
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has been 


HE DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


using cash registers extensively for more 


than ten years. A number of other libraries 
have inquired about our methods and experi 
ences, and in some cases our answers have 
dispelled misconceptions about the feasibility 
of using them. This suggests that a brief 
statement of our answers to the most common 
questions would be of value to others 


|. Why do we need cash registers at all 
in a library? No government agency can 
justify a loose, unbusinesslike system for 
handling money where the aggregate amounts 
to more than $100,000 a year, even though 
the funds are collected at multiple points 


2. What type of cash register do you 
use? We buy an electric machine designed 
for chain stores. It provides a tape which can 
be audited and upon which notes can be 
written without removal from the machine 
Tied-up controls, which means a dial which 
cannot be set back to zero, are also specified 
The difference between the last total on the 
tape and the first total is the amount collected 
for the day. This feature minimizes the 
amount of field auditing required. A large 
visible flag showing the amount punched is 
also important. If the bell is considered a 
disturbing factor it can be disconnected. An 
example of the kind of machine described is 
the National Cash Register Model 126 


3. What do you do when a number of 
individuals handle the cash during the day? 
We do not hold individuals responsible for 


Mr. Yabroff Business Drrector of the 


Detroit Public Library, Michigan, and Tre 
urer of the American Library A 
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CASH REGISTERS 
IN THE LIBRARY 


By Arthur Yabroff 


branch shortages unless a fraud can be 
proved. A form is provided on which cash is 
balanced daily. Overages and shortages are 
noted and any unusual patterns over a period 
of time are investigated. We view repeated 
overages with as much suspicion as repeated 
shortages. Although we do not always know 
who is responsible for shortages, the know! 
edge that the situation needs investigation is 
the real value of the machine. 


4. How do you handle overpunches? A 
claim of overpunching can be used to cover 
a shortage. Our employees note the over 
punch on the tape and ask the librarian in 
charge to initial it. Taking the amount off 
the next transaction is not permitted. On the 
report form, overpunches are reported sepa 
rately from other shortages. Repeated over 
punches can be a danger signal, 


5. What other notes are written on the 
tape? A refund of a charge made in error is 
handled like an overpunch. Whea a refund 
is made as the result of the return of a lost 
book, the original receipt number is noted 
Other unusual collections:or refunds can be 
noted as required 


6. Does the cash register serve as lock 
box at night? No, we take all the money out 
of the machine and leave it open at night 
Since a locked register is inviting to thieves, 
the cost of repairs after a burglary would 
usually exceed the amount of cash taken 


7. Wouldn't a daily sheet recording the 
collections with the receipts do the same 
job? The recording by hand of numerous 
transactions is very difficult to do accurately 


(Continued on page 713) 
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Library Lesson Period in 


the Elementary School 


By Elaine Lapidus 


ss ow WOULD YOU LIKE to select a book 
for the library?” I asked my fourth- 
grade class one morning. 

At once, faces brightened, whispers in the 
far corners stopped and thirty small children 
snapped to attention. 

I had just finished showing the class a 
series of publishers’ catalogs, and had ex- 
ag how the catalogs helped me select 
»00ks. The children had been interested but, 
as usual, were a good deal more interested 
in waiting for me to stop talking so we could 
go on with the important business of pick 
ing out books. Now, however, I had their 
complete attention. 

Pleased, I went on. “I'm going to choose 
a boy and girl to act as representatives for 
the class. These representatives will choose 
the books they especially like from the cata 
logs (books for their age groups had already 
been marked) and then describe the books to 
the rest of the class. Then, you will all vote 
for the one you want me to buy. Do you 
like that idea?” 

A loud chorus of yeses. 

“Well, who would like to be a represen 
tative? 

Every hand was instantly waving. And my 
Library Lesson Periods were officially started 

I had been planning this step for a long 
time. It seemed to me that, while my ele- 
mentary school pupils enjoyed their library 
period, they enjoyed it most because it was 





Miss Lapidus was formerly Librarian at the 
Marion Street School in Lynbrook, N.Y. She 
will return to school library work “just as 
soon as someone publishes” the children’s 
mystery story she 1s writing. 
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a “free period’ —a period where children 
could relax and forget about lessons, home- 
work and similar drudgery, Oh, there was a 
brief lecture on the card catalog or on the 
importance of returning a book to its proper 
place on the shelf. But, by and large, the 
library period was a time to have fun 

Gradually, it had became clear to me that 
haphazard lessons with no follow-up tests 
were not laying the proper groundwork for 
the stiff reference requirements of the upper 
grades 

Furthermore, while I wanted the children 
to go on enjoying their stay in the library, 
it seemed a good idea to let them know, even 
at their tender age, that many people actually 
work in a library. 

From now on, I resolved, my library period 
was going to be known as the Library Lesson 
Period. The children were going to receive a 
full term of systematic library instruction 
complete with work sheets and tests. Since 
this meant I would have to create most of 
the lesson plans myself—lesson plans for the 
elementary library being as scarce as they are 

I further resolved to make these lessons as 
interesting as possible. 

Letting each fourth- and fifth- grade class 
select one book for the library seemed a good 
way to arouse the children’s interest in learn 
ing about books and libraries. After all, what 
could be more natural, while we were wait 
ing for the books to arrive, than to discuss 
the importance of books in our lives? And 
when their selections did arrive, there were 
so many things to discuss: 

“Before you can check out the book, class, 
there is a lot of work to do. For instance, 
we have to decide where to put the book. Is 
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it a fiction book or is it a non-fiction book ? 
Are you sure you know how our fiction books 
are atranged. . .? 

“Then, what kind of marking will be put 
on the back of the book so we will be sure 
it goes where it belongs on the shelf ? Do you 
all understand what the call numbers on the 
books mean. ? 

‘Now, let's talk about the cards we should 
make so that we can find our book through 
the card catalog. 

You could, obviously, base half a term of 
library instruction on a handful of books 
that the children were anxious to read. 

And so I did. The books the children 
selected were excellent ones since, of course, 
they were restricted to the catalogs of repu 
table publishers. (The books chosen inc luded 
two in the Landmark series, a ‘Black Stal- 
lion” by Walter Farley, the latest “Ginnie 
by Catherine Woolley, among others. ) 

Naturally, when we came to our third 
library period—which concerned an exami 
nation of the title page, with special mention 
of our new friends, the publishers—the chil- 
dren began to realize that they were being 
given lessons. You can hide the grim facts 
of life only so long. There was a certain 
amount of grumbling, along with plaintive 
cries of: “When are we going to re-e-ead?”’ 
(The most plaintive were from those small 
boys who spent the entire period looking for 

but never finding—the perfect book. ) 

However, children are philosophical about 
school. After a few weeks, they had for 
gotten that library periods had once been 
‘free’’ and undemanding. They still had ten 
minutes or so to pick out a book—the voraci- 
ous readers could also come during Ope=n 
Periods—and for the remainder of the period 
they buckled down to work 

The two tests I gave them proved that the 
majority soon understood clearly how books 
are arranged in a library, knew how to use 
the card catalog, and had a fairly good idea 
of what the Dewey Decimal System was all 
about 

The second half of the year was devoted 
to the study of the encyclopedia. Lesson plans 
are easier to find in this area—Britannica 
Junior has a fine series of lessons for the 
elementary grades, for example — and the 
groundwork had been laid for such topics as 
‘guide words” and ‘‘cross references’ earlier 
in the term, so the lessons went ahead at an 
excellent clip 

There was, certainly, a good deal of work 
involv ed in transtorming d library period 
into a Library Lesson Period. Lesson plans 
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had to be devised and then mimeographed. 
Oversized catalog cards had to be drawn on 
poster boards. Tests had to be marked and 
graded 

But I believe any elementary school librar- 
ian who works out twenty or so short clear 
and interesting plans will find that the Li- 
brary Lesson Period rewards both the stu- 
dents and the librarian. 





CASH REGISTERS 
(Continued from page 711) 

and almost any error would likely be reflected 
as a shortage. More important, failure to list 
a collection could almost never be detected, 
while failure to punch the proper amount on 
the register could casily be observed by 
patrons or fellow workers. 

8. Aren't you adding more work for the 
staff? A very few additional operations are 
added but on the other hand, an adding 
machine tape summarizing the day's business 
is automatically provided. 

9. Would you use a machine in a branch 
where collections are low? We believe that 
all cash points should have registers and are 
working toward that goal. Detroit now has 
22 registers, leaving 9 cash points without 
machines. Two more will soon be purchased, 
and the other seven as soon as funds are 
available. In the Main Library we find it a 
good policy to centralize cash operations, 
eliminating the need for additional cash 
points. 





Quote 

Q.—Concerning another aspect of this Commu 
nist threat, Russia and Red China publish an esti 
mated three to four billion books a year, sending 
a large proportion to the noncommitted nations 
und an AP [Associated Press} story says that our 
USIA [United States Information Agency] was able 
to send only a trifling fraction to these countries 
Last year I guess less than five million. Does this 
book gap, doesn't this present a tremendous obstacle 
to our winning the minds of the uncommitted 
people and does our Administration plan to close 
this gap? 

A.—Well, I agree that both the Chinese Com 
munists and the Russians have poured large sums 
f money into subsidizing cheap book publications 
which have poured into many sections of the world 
und is a matter of concern. I think the point is 
excellent. Mr. [Edward R.} Murrow [director of 
the United States Information Agency} has been 

sidering what we could do in an expanded way 
in this area. There are other areas where they've 
also made a greater effort. Radio broadcasts to 
Africa and so on as well as exchanges, so that we 
have the whole problem, of which books is a part 
in this struggle between freedom and control 
President Kennedy replying to a question at the 
Presidential news conterence on March 23 
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On the Difficulties of 


Review Interpretation 


By Barbara Toohey 











Sixt IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to read every book 

published, librarians are forced to rely 
upon reviews. These are generally unbiased 
and accurate. Occasionally, however, due to 
the special interests and/or distinctive styles 
of the reviewing agencies, it is difficult for 
librarians to get a clear picture of the content 
and merit or flaws of a book. The following 


reviews of a currently popular volume, taken - 


from the files of three publications—Time, 
Publishers’ Weekly and Saturday Revieu 
may serve to illustrate this problem. 


BRONX TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
(908pp.)—New York Telephone Company 
(Free to Subscribers) 


There's new safety in numbers for the 
telephone billbored subscribers in the Bronx 
with the issue of a new edition of the direc- 
tory. This collection of dialogarithms an- 
swers the information pleas for those who 
struggle with the phone of contention and 
eliminates the dintinnabulation of wrong 
numbers. Everybody knows for whom the 
bell tolls in the Bronx. (Time) 


BRONX TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
New York Telephone Company. Free to 
Subscribers 

A hauntingly effective interpretation, well- 
written and readable. Attractive turquoise, 
white, and yellow cover. Door-to-door dis- 
tribution campaign. Teaser ads scheduled for 
NY Times. Displays in super markets, drug 
stores, gas stations, and street corners, Tie-in 
with radio-TV home phone quiz programs 





Mrs. Toohey is Periodicals Librarian at 
Los Angeles Valley College, California. 
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Mail campaign with monthly envelope stuff- 
ers. First printing lot 1,000,000. Regional 
promotion. Excerpts will appear in all media. 


(Publishers’ Weekly) 


“Bronx Telephone Directory,” (Neu 
York Telephone Company. 908pp. Free to 
Subscribers), alters outmoded impressions of 
quantitative residential and commercial com- 
municative availability. Dr. Louis Sentient, 
who is the eastern regional director of tr. 
National Empathic Institute, discusses the 
impact of this volume on the crumbling 
humanistic values of our society. 


By Louis Sentient 


A MERICA, struggling as it is with the Mino- 

taur of materialism which daily threat- 
ens to devour the last vestiges of human 
understanding, is in desperate need of a 
force to bring about personal interaction 
among its citizenry. The New York Tele- 
phone Company, with this publication, at- 
tempts to create such a force. Since this 
organization has a formidable background in 
all strata of the communicative experience, 
one would expect a profundity in the aware- 
ness of the existing moral and social poverty. 
There is, however, a disappointing shallow- 
ness of treatment as well as a lack of con- 
sideration of the threat of the carrion-crazed 
condors of chemical, biological, and radio- 
logical warfare and the world-oscillating dis- 
covery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

On the issue of education, one could 
quarrel with the inadequate facilitation of 
references to locational identification of scho- 
lastic centers. Then, too, nowhere do the 
authors indicate their awareness of our ex- 
acerbating scientific lag. 

One can admire, nevertheless, the tremen- 
dous organizational ability of the company 
and sensitivity of approach in some areas 
(e.g. the listing of Schweitzers, wherein 
seventy-one entries are found—~a heartening 
trend.) Commendation should also be made 
for the freedom from prejudice and advances 
in integration exemplified in this volume. 

Despite any admitted weaknesses in this 
publication, all men of conscience should join 
in devout supplication to the Telephone Com- 
pany to continue its efforts toward advanc- 
ing the coverage in the cause of communica- 
tion during this century fraught with the 
inefficacious struggle for human understand- 
ing. (Saturday Review) 
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A LOOK AT LIBRARY LITERATURE 





Mo: PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY LITERATURI 

is just about as arid as it is voluminous. 
Articles pour out in a steady flow and much 
of this spate of verbiage is pompous, petty, 
prissy and polysyllabic. 

Library literature tends to sound like old- 
fashioned July 4th oratory. We ate constantly 
being exhorted to “love people,” ‘ase initi- 
ative,” “be bold,” ‘exhibit intellectual curi 
osity,” etc., ad nauseum. When a library 
journal isn’t asking us to THINK BIG, it is 
generally giving us the heart-stopping details 
of how to turn a kitchen table into an exciting 
library exhibit 

If this kind of content isn't enough to put 
the poor librarian soundly to sleep, the articles 
are generally written in the kind of gobble 
dygook that used to be confined to govern- 
ment documents. The government documents 
haven't improved, and the library journals 
are adopting a similar obfuscating style. A 
few examples from recent library periodicals 
bear eloquent witness 

Nevertheless, when the conditions of psycho 
logical satisfaction are met, employees are apt to 
be much slower to change jobs than when they 

{the jobs? the employees? the conditions?} are 

ignored. WILSON LipRARY BULLETIN, February, 

1960 

[Does this mean that employees stay put 
when they find their jobs satisfactory ?} 


It was possible to quickly adjust the book 
budget to reflect the new needs, but federal poli 
cies rendered temporarily static the number of 
professional and clerical assistants available to 
support an enlarged processing program and a 
considerable amount of Library 
Journal, April 1, 1960 
{I think the author is trying to say they 

needed some additional librarians but they 
couldn't get the money to pay them.]} 


recataloging 


Inasmuch as school libraries cannot 
fully serve as public library agencies, their limited 
use as such cannot be considered a valid test of 
the necessity for larger branch buildings. The 
minor extent to 
school facilities is not remotely indicative of the 


success- 


which adults avail themselves of 





Miss Blake has worked as a drill press oper- 
ator, a hydraulic press die-setter, as a teacher, 
and as an office warker. She is “now working 
as a bookkeeper, and plodding along at Unt- 
versity of Southern California School of Li- 
Science, hoping eventually to get an 


ie &.5.” 
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By Fay M. Blake 


public library branch service needed. ALA Bal 
letin, March 
{I haven't the foggiest notion of what this 


means } 


1960 


To the pompous utterances, the petty sub 
ject matter, the incomprehensible style, add 
the prissiness of library literature—which lies 
not only in what is included, but also in what 
is omitted. The profession has become so 
afraid of treading on tender toes that our 
literature sedulously avoids controversial sub- 

ts. The September, 1960 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, for example, states: 

As Lawrence Clark Powell pointed out in his 
article, “The Elements of a Good Librarian,” in 
the Witson Liprary BULLETIN, September 
1959, the Mary Knowles case has received little 
notice among librarians, although it has been 
widely reported in the press and widely com 
mented on. The ALA's Committee on Intelle 
tual Freedom has taken no action on it. No 
reference to the case is to be found in Library 
Literature. 

Or take note of a single paragraph notice 
in the WILSON Liprary BULLETIN, Septem 
ber, 1960, which certainly reveals something 
about the profession: “The Newsletter on 
Intellectual Freedom has resumed publica- 
tion The Newsletter was suspended last 
year when subscriptions failed to cover ex- 
penses.”’ 

The most important cause for the timidity 
of our current library literature is the unfor- 
tunate capitulation of the library world to the 
thinking (and the language) of the world of 
commerce. We speak of being “merchan- 
disers of ideas’; we try to “project a more fa- 
vorable image’’ of the library; we are pleased 
to note that Wall Street is awakening “to the 
investment possibilities of the publishing 
world.” (see Saturday Review, October 8, 
1960). Once we begin to take on the views 
of the hucksters, our literature perforce echoes 
their attitudes 

The cause of the atrocious style of most 
library literature is twofold. Librarians appar- 
ently haven't learned how to write simply, 
directly and vividly. In addition, they suffer 
from a difficulty which besets all writers: the 
less a writer has to say the more likely he is 
to say it at great length 

The librarian needs to turn to the great 
humanistic heritage of the Renaissance, of 
(Continued on page 720) 
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TALKING POINTS 





“Not Tested” 


The BULLETIN has long been regarded as 
a magazine of particular interest to librarians 
in schools and in the smaller, less well-heeled 
public libraries, We welcome the role. It is 
also a fact that WLB is read in a great many 
very large public libraries, and indeed in 
libraries of every kind, size, and country. In 
our democratic way, we feel an obligation to 
provide something of value for all our read- 
ers, even the rich ones. Do we succeed ? 

Part of the answer has been provided in 
Mary Lee Bundy's study, “Public Library 
Administrators View Their Professional Peri- 
odicals” (Illinois State Library, 1961) .* 

Miss Bundy wanted to find out how big a 
role professional literature plays in adminis- 
trative decision making. The le she 
asked were the heads of those relatively 
wealthy public libraries with incomes of more 
than $10,000 a year (it is a depressing fact 
that 70% of our libraries survive on less). 

The administrators were first asked if they 
had read any good articles lately, and if so, 
which? “Without question,’ says Miss 
Bundy, “the two recent ‘best sellers’ were 
Dorothy Broderick’s article, ‘Librarians and 
Literature’ { Library Journal} and Mary Back- 
er's ‘An Ounce of Prevention’ [W1B}.” 

Nine articles were cited more than five 
times each, and seven of these appeared in 
Library Journal. Indeed L], on its own 
ground in this survey, did especially well in 
answers to the first question, where it was 
cited three times as often as either ALA Bwl- 
letin or WLB. (It is published only twice as 
often). 

Sternly resisting false modesty, however, 
we are forced to concede that question two 
evened the score somewhat. This asked: 
“Are there any regular columns or other spe- 
cial features of any of the library periodicals 
which you like especially?" 

Fifteen columns or features were named 
five or more times, and the greatest of these 
was W B's “Displays for the Month,” with 
31 mentions. Chugging gallantly along be- 
hind was L/'s “New Books Appraised,”” with 
19 mentions, immediately followed by the 
BULLETIN’s “Current Reference Books,”’ with 
18. Three other Wir features were among 
the top 15-— “Extending Library Service’ 
(10 mentions); the biographies (10); and 
“Write For These’ (9). Very pleasing. 

“Since questions one and two clearly estab- 
lish the importance of Library Journal and 





* and another in “Talking Points” note on p. 684 
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WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN to public library 
administrators,” says dear Miss Bundy, “no 
further tally was made of these periodicals. 
We can’t help being reminded of a perform- 
ance study made on a new Rolls Royce model 
in one of the British automobile magazines 
some years back. Most cars got a detailed 
going over in all categories, but not the Rolls. 
Under headings like “finish” and “comfort 
and “‘reliability’’ there was just the terse, in- 
effably flattering note: “Not Tested.’ 

The survey indicates, Miss Bundy says, that 
public library administrators “are relying on 
Library Journal, Wis and ALA Bulletin for 
selection help, for what might be termed 
trade information, for professional news, 
and for their general professional reading. 

Other questions elicited assorted informa- 
tion of great value to us. The administrators 
explained what sort of magazine material 
they actually use in their work, and in what 
areas they would like better coverage. They 
gave their views on whether the literature ts 
meeting the profession's needs (45% say it 
is; 42% doubt this; 6% hold views like those 
expressed on page 715). Suggested improve- 
ments included more practical articles, more 
for the small library, and better writing 
(which is nice, if you can get it). 

The study, Miss Bundy sums up, shows 
'. . . that the professional literature is in- 
fluencing and guiding decisions of head 
librarians in libraries of various sizes, more 
obviously at the level of day-to-day planning 
and operation than at the level of goal-setting 
and major policy change. Perhaps . . . it is 
in the area of {library} cooperation that the 
professional literature has ‘failed to recognize 
an opportunity. 

This intelligent, literate and constructive 
study, being limited to public libraries of 
relative affluence, reveals the needs and atti- 
tudes of only part of the BULLETIN’s audi- 
ence. That it is an important part will, we 
hope, become apparent, as we adopt and 
adapt and learn from the study. 

Specifically, we can say that a 16-page 
WB guide to library cooperation is in proc- 
ess. “Displays for the Month” increases to 
two pages with this issue. Our conviction 
that there is a great need for practical articles 
is reinforced, and this will no doubt affect 
our policy in the months ahead, as will other 
of the improvements and topics suggested. 

Miss Bundy has been very good for our 
editorial ego. She has also given us a great 
deal to think about. 
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Frances Neel Cheney 


[A monthly review of nonsubscription publica 
tions. The judgments expressed are independent 
The Wilson Company. Communications should be 
sddressed to Mrs, Cheney, Peabody Library School 
Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Checklist: 


1. CLARK 
| Spectroscopy 
$25 
2. Det Veccnio, ALFRED. Dictionary of Me 
chanical Engineering. New York 
Library, 1961. 346p. $6 
3. Encyclopedia of Textiles, by the editors of 
American Fabrics Magazine. Englewood Cliffs 
New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1960. 702p. $39.50 
4. Coox, J. Gorpon, Handbook of Textile 
Fibres, 2nd. ed. Watford, Herts, England, Merrow 
Publishing Co. Ltd., 276 Hempstead Rd., 1960 
1428p. $4.50 
5. Bor, N. L., Grasses of Burma, Ceylon, India 
ind Pakistan. New York, Pergamon Press. 1960 
7167p. $25 
6. LOWERY 


Georce L., ed. The Encycloped 
New York, Reinhold, 1960. 787p 


Georce H., Jr. Louisiana Bird 
2d. ed. rev. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Univer 
sity Press, 1960. 567p. $7.50 

7. Vines, Ropert A. Trees, Shrubs and Wood) 
Vines of the Southwest. Austin, Texas, University 
of Texas Press, 1960. 1104p. $25 

8. Bowers, CLEMENT Gray. Rhododendron 
and Azaleas; their origins, cultivation and develop 
ment, 2d. ed. New York, Macmillan, 1960. 525p 
$25 

9. ELLis, ALBERT and ALBERT ABARBANEL, eds 
The Encyclopedia of Sexual Behavior. New York 
Hawthorn, 1961. 2v 

10. Suomen Liéketietecllinen Bibliografia 1901- 
1955: Finnish Medical Bibliography 1901-1955 
Helsinki, Societas Medicorum Fennica Duodencim 
1960, 759p. pa. 

11. SCHMECKEBIER, LAURENCE F. and Roy B 
EASTIN. Government Publications and Their Use 
rev, ed. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1961 
476p $6 

12. Dtaz, ALBERT JAMES, ed. Guide Micr 
forms in Print, 1961. Washington Microcard Edi 
tions, Inc., 1961. 72p. pa. $4 

13. I Ss 
Orrict 


Series 


COPYRIGHT 
Cumulative 
Washington 
494p. $10 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Catalog of Copyright Entrie 
Motion Pictures 1950-1959 
Government Printing Office, 1960 

14. Classifed Index to Chinese Periodicals 
er. I, 1960- . Taipei, Taiwan, China, Division of 
Periodicals, Gift and Exchange, National Taiwan 
University Library 

15. Winn, RALPH B., comp. A Concise Duc 
tionary of Existentialism. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1960. 122p. $3.75 

16. PartripGe, Eric. Smaller Slang Dictionary 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1961. 204p 
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BOOKS 


Brookes, B. C., ed. Editorial Practice im 
London, ASLIB, 1961, 204p. 27s 6d 

18. Davis, ArtHuUR Ky te, Jr., ed. More Tra 

d nal Ballads of Virginia, Chapel Hill, Univer 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1960 4371p $7 50 


Science, Technology and Such 


Guides, dictionaries, cyclopedias, indexes 
creep in their petty pace from day to day, 
trying to keep up with scientific research and 
its application, while so do we, Many are 
cooperative undertakings, such as The Enc) 
clopedta of Spectroscopy,* a condensed survey 
of the entire field, from Absorption spectro 
photometry through X-ray emission spectra, 
whose over 160 articles were written by over 
160 recognized authorities from government 
agencies, industrial firms and universitics, 
here and abroad. Designed to meet the needs 
of scientists, engineers, teachers, students and 
manufacturers, it is arranged alphabetically 
under large topics, with articles ranging in 
length from one to ten pages on various 
aspects of history, theory, instrumentation, 
techniques, interpretations and applications 
of each method. Appended references, giv 
ing complece bibliographic data; tables, for 
mulae and diagrams accompany the signed 
articles. An index is sadly needed, for it is 
necessary to use the table of contents to locate 
articles as specific as the one on the Coblentz 
Society, found under the large topic, infrared 
spectrophotometry. But its clearly written 
text, clear print and stout binding will recom 
mend it in spite ol this serious handicap to 
quick location of specific information 

Dictionary of Mechanical Engineering,’ on 
the other hand, is a series of very brief defini 
tions of terms in architecture, automatic con 
trols, engineering mechanics, fuels and com 
bustion, power plants, with related defini 
tions in the field of basic electricity, heat 
treatment of metals, basic mathematics and 
welding, with an appended table of conver 
sion factors, written by one man, a director 
of Mechanical Engineering, Manhattan Col 
lege. Imperfectly cross-referenced, and with 
many of its definitions too brief to add to 
what a practicing engineer would already 
know, it will add little to a reference collec 
tion which has standard handbooks in the 
field. 
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Encyclopedia of Textiles,® by the editors of 
American Fabrics Magazine, is a handsome, 
profusely illustrated volume which treats in 
seven main sections: textile fibers, history 
and origins of the industry, design, manufac- 
turing processes, fabric finishing, specialty 
uses of textiles, and definitions, the last being 
a 90-page dictionary of important terms. Its 
analytical index of 32 pages includes even 
the definitions of terms. It is doubtful 
whether the glossaries which append the 
chapters on man-made fibers, cotton, silk, 
spinning, weaving, lace, and printing of tex- 
tiles add ruore than bulk to the volume, since 
many of these are included in the 90-page 
dictionary of terms, though sometimes with 
differently worded definitions. But its illus- 
trations are outstanding. 

More modest in both format and price is 
the British publication, Handbook of Textile 
Fibres,* whose two main parts cover natural 
and man-made fibers, written for the textile 
trade, with the assistance of British organi- 
zations and the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Since American man-made fibers are 
included, it should prove useful in spite of 
its rather skimpy og 

The publishers of Grasses of Burma, Cey- 
lon, India and Pakistan” believe that it is 
likely to replace Sir Joseph Hooker's Volume 
VII of Flora of British India, published be- 
fore 1900 and hitherto the best known work 
on the subject. Since Dr. Bor has spent 30 
years studying the subject, has incorporated 
all recent advances in the field, has included 
an up-to-date bibliography, full synonomy, as 
well as grasses introduced from other lands, 
it should stand for some time as a definitive 
and well-illustrated treatment of the subject. 

More than a quarter of a century of in- 
terest and enthusiasm has gone into Louisiana 
Birds,® whose author, George Lowery, states 
that his one objective is “to introduce the 
people of Louisiana to the absorbing subject 
of ornithology, mainly through the medium 
of that wealth of bird life which is their 
heritage.’ Not intended as a highly technical 
treatment, it omits all reference to sub-species, 
except for a brief discussion in one of the 
introductory chapters of the concept and 
some of its applications. Feeling that no aid 
to identification is more effective than dia- 
grams or paintings of birds grouped in such 
a way that similar species may be compared 
directly, the author gives at least one illus- 
tration for each of the 387 species, including 
ten new species discovered within state boun- 
daries since the publication of the first edition 
in 1955. Numerous changes and additions 
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have been made in dates and places of occur- 
ence of most species. The bibliography is less 
exhaustive than that found in Oberholser’s 
earlier Bird Life of Louisiana, to which 
Lowery pays high tribute. The interesting 
text and the superb drawings and water-colors 
by Robert E. Tucker make this an excellent 
guide for the amateur bird-watcher. 


Mr. Vines, in Trees, Shrubs and Wood) 
Vines of the Southwest,’ has described 1231 
species in 102 chapters, each chapter repre- 
senting a different plant family. Useful to 
the layman as well as to the botanical spe- 
cialist, it covers Texas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Louisiana, but the ex- 
tensive ranges of most of the plants included 
make it useful for adjacent areas as well. 
Clear black-and-white drawings accompany 
the text, which has an analytical index of 
common and scientific names appearing in 
the text and illustrations, a bibliography of 
books and periodical references, as well as 
an impressive list of contributing patrons 
which includes not only individuals but gar 
den clubs and Cub Scouts, Pack 505, St. Vin- 
cent de Paul School, Treatment of individual 
plants follows a set pattern, usually includ- 
ing field identification, flowers, fruit, leaves, 
twigs, range, propagation and concluding 
remarks. It will not be difficult to remember 
the name of the author of this massive work. 


Rhododendrons and Azaleas* is an exten- 
sive revision of the first edition published 
nearly 25 years ago, containing new informa- 
tion on the nutrition, physiology, and propa- 
gation of the species, to which 15 more 
species and 10 important hybrids have been 
added. These are illustrated in two new color 
plates, while 26 color plates and 83 other 
illustrations from the earlier edition have 
been retained, as well as the same format 
and style. Also included are additions to the 
bibliography, a finding list, and a translation 
of a recent German systematic arrangement 
of the genus, hitherto unavailable in English 
Though of greatest use in an agricultural 
library, it will have reference value in large 
public libraries for practical gardeners and 
landscape architects. 


The Encyclopedia of Sexual Behavior ® 
contains the contributions of nearly one hun- 
dred sociologists, psychiatrists, physicians, 
clinical psychologists, as well as a librarian 
(Sidney Ditzion), an authority on Latin 
America (Carleton Beals), and the Director 
of Harvard University Research Center in 
Creative Altruism (Pitirim Sorokin), all 
being identified with brief biographical 
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sketches and with the articles which they have 
written for this two-volume work. Because 
of the length of the articles and their ap- 
pended bibliographies, the edicors abandoned 
their original plan to include also a biogra- 
phical dictionary of the leading sexologists, 
erotic writers, and other contributors to sex- 
ual knowledge; and a comprehensive diction- 
ary of sexual terms, which they hope to pub- 
lish later in a separate volume. They make 
no claim for exhaustiveness, feeling it prac- 
ticable “to bring out a work that most pro- 
fessional people and intelligent laymen might 
own and frequently use rather than one that 
would largely be restricted to university or 
community libraries.” Since it attempts to 
present both sides on controversial issues, it 
should be useful in sociology and psychology 
courses as well as in schools of social work, 
its ease of use insured by an adequate index 
as well as an analyticai guide to its contents. 
Because of its subject matter, it probably will 
not stay long on open library shelves before 
disappearing, though its size will not allow 
it to be slipped into a patron's pocket. 


The Finnish Medical Bibliography, 1901- 
1955 lists under the National Library of 
Medicine classification scheme the contents 
of Finnish medical periodicals, Scandinavian 
Actas in the field of medicine, Nordisk Medi- 
cin, the collections of the Fennica Depart- 
ment in the Library of the University of 
Helsinki, and works published abroad by 
Finnish physicians, for the years 1901-1955. 
Excluded were popular works for the layman, 
papers briefer than one page, news, minutes 
of meetings, abstracts, and mimeographed 
material. Literature on dentistry and veter- 
inary medicine were included only in cases in 
which the writer was a physician, Since the 
indexing of Finnish medical literature is 
rather incomplete for the twentieth century, 
this carefully compiled index of 14,895 num- 
bered items, with appended subject and au- 
thor indexes and with notes and classification 
scheme in English as well as in Finnish, 
should do much to fill the Zap. 


Indexes and Guides to 
Divers Forms 


All users of government publications will 
welcome the new edition of the out-of-print 
Government Publications and Their Use™ 
whose stated purpose is to describe the basic 
guides to government publications, to indi 
cate the uses and limitations of available in 
dexes, catalogs, and bibliographies, to explain 
the systems of numbering and anita of 
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titling, with instructions on how publications 
may be obtained. Intended as an aid to 
acquisition and utilization of the publications, 
its two new chapters on government periodi- 
cals and sources of microfacsimile copies of 
government publications have been added to 
the original 17. These original chapters, it 
will be well remembered, treated in addition 
to topics noted above: laws, presidential 
papers, foreign affairs, -— etc. These have 
been brought up-to-date. The appendix con- 
tains a list of designated depositories as of 
August 1, 1960, arranged alphabetically by 
state, then country. Surely the publication of 
this much needed guide will stimulate some 
libraries whose acquisition and use of this 
increasingly important form of publication 
has been sluggish and uninformed. Let us 
sincerely hope so! 

Guide to Microforms in Print, 1961," a 
yearly publication, lists in one alphabet all 
that is available in microform from 41 pub 
lishers. It enters books by author; journals 
by title; newspapers by state, then city and 
name; archival materials by publishing or- 
ganization; and projects by compiler and/or 
the subject. By using almost microscopic 
type, many abbreviations and symbols, it 
crowds a great deal of information on price, 
publisher and form into less than 100 pages, 
with a microcard copy of the whole in a 
pocket in the back—-perhaps for those with 
eyes too weak to read the original of this 
valuable acquisition tool. 

The appearance of the fourth volume in a 
series which now includes all of the more 
than 100,000 films registered in the Copy- 
right Office of the U.S. since the beginning 
of the Motion Picture Industry in 1894, Mo- 
tion Pictures, 1950-1959," again impresses 
us with the reference possibilities of this in 
clusive list of features, short subjects, news 
reels produced for exhibition in theaters and 
over television, and many nontheatrical films 
produced for educational and advertising 
purposes. Valuable as a source of informa- 
tion on producing companies, on the pub 
lished work on which the film was based, 
with physical description and the names of 
special optical or sound systems employed, it 
should be helpful also as a beginning point 
in locating reviews, since it gives the exact 
copyright date. And perhaps, one day, it will 
include a selective subject index to those of 
lasting educational value, whether theatrical 
or nontheatrical 

An important guide to the contents of 30 
Chinese periodicals published in Taiwar and 
Hong Kong is the Classified Index to Chinese 
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Periodicals.** Series | covers the period from 
1947 to 1957, and includes scholarly publi 
cations begun in the middle 1950's, such as 
Bulletin of the Ethnological Society uf China, 
Studia Taiwanica, university publications, 
and library publications, as well as the 
Continent Magazine, a semi-monthly which 
began publication in July 1940. It is ar- 
ranged by a decimal classification, whose 
scheme follows this order: generalities, phi- 
losophy, religion, natural sciences, applied 
science, social science, history and geography, 
linguistics, and the arts (music, sculpture, 
calligraphy, etc.) There is no word index. 
Series II, with an enlarged scope, will index 
periodicals to the end of 1960 and will 
appear in the fall of 1961. Since only the 
title page and list of periodicals are given in 
English, a knowledge of Chinese is essential 
for its use. 


Existentialism and Slang, 


Ballads and Editors 


A Concise Dictionary of Existentialism ** 
quotes snippets from Kierkegaard, Jaspers, 
Marcel, Heidegger, Sartre, and de Beauvoir, 
in an alphabetically arranged list of subjects 
from abstraction to youth, including books, 
facts and ignorance. Lack of exact citation 
to sources and general skimpiness of quota- 


tions greatly decrease the usefulness of this 
unprefaced little book and make us remember 
the old saw, “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” 

Eric Patridge’s Smaller Slang Dictionary ** 
is no substitute in larger libraries for the au 
thor’s original volume, since he has abridged 
it to about one-twelfth the size of the original 
by excluding all material obsolete by the year 
1900, by omitting nearly all cant, and by 
omitting absolutely all matter that could 
offend against propriety or even delicacy. The 
author intends it for general consumption, 
and it may be of some use in school libraries 

Editorial Practice in Libraries *" is intended 
to help librarians, information officers, and 
those working in the library services of in- 
dustry and commerce to design and edit the 
publications which they are often expected 
to guide through the press. Though geared 
to the British library scene, e.g. its reference 
to standard conditions of the printing indus- 
try issued by the British Federation of Master 
Printers, it contains mnch useful general in- 
formation for Americans, especially the chap- 
ter by F. B. Roberts on publishing a special- 
ized journal, and B. C. Brookes’s chapter on 
editing a manuscript. Other chapters on 
printing and other processes, on layout and 
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design, by various authorities are handily 
brought together in this well-printed volume. 
More Traditional Ballads of Virginia,®° 
collected with the cooperation of members of 
the Virginia Folklore Society, presents with 
appropriate editorial attention an adequate 
selection of the older traditional ballads, texts 
and tunes, assembled at the University of 
Virginia, since the publication of the original 
volume in 1929. Readers will agree with the 
editor that the value of the book rests on the 
number of rare or unusual ballads, some of 
them virtually or actually new in recent tra- 
ditional forms either in Virginia or in Amer- 
ica, or in Britain and America; the number 
of significant new versions or variants; and 
the transcriptions, with all significant vari- 
ants, made from phonographic or tape re- 
cordings by experts in folk music and scien- 
tifically verified by comparison with these 
records. In addition, each of the 46 ballads 
and its accompanying tunes is prefaced by 
an essay relating the texts and tunes to the 
total known tradition of the ballad. Thus it 
is evident that this work of scholarship will 
be of great interest to those students who 
are more concerned with the text than with 
its sociological significance. Its introduction 
serves as admirable background; its index of 
titles and first lines adds to ease of use. 





LIBRARY LITERATURE 
(Continued from page 715) 

the nonconformists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and of some of the noble twentieth 
century thinkers like Schweitzer and Einstein. 
We need to rededicate ourselves to the propo- 
sition that the well-being of humanity is im- 
portant. We need to remember that books 
and learning are only important insofar as 
they lengthen and enrich the life of mankind. 

We need to resist the ideas of the market- 
place and return to the belief that the library 
“people's university’—not a “‘super- 
market of ideas."” Holding such a belief and 
acting upon it will not be a smooth and easy 
path. We shall tread on some toes and some 
of us may lose jobs for our pains. But if we 
are just concerned with holding a job, we 
don’t belong in the library field anyway. 

The librarian using his skill to help eradi- 
cate illiteracy (44% of adults in the world 
700,000,000 of them—can't read at all), or 
to turning our non-reading young people into 
thoughtful informed citizens, or to weaning 
adults from lurid or misleading books: this is 
the only kind of librarian whose work is 
going to make a particle of difference to the 
progress of man. 


iS a 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Intrusive Administration 


[* TRUSIVE ADMINISTRATION is vastly 

ignored by writers on administration and 
management, yet it has a greater influence 
upon the growth and development of insti 
tutions than all the pretty systems and prac 
tices contrived by the executive elite. Pro 
motion managers and playwrights may boldly 
cry, “Plan your work, then work your plan, 
but even Robert Burns knew “The best laid 
schemes 0 mice and men gang aft a-gley 
No matter how indomitable he might be, an 
earnest administrator can be chivvied into 
adopting unsound policies and condoning 
practices that are deleterious to the future of 
his establishment. Well meaning governing 
boards can likewise be blackjacked into reach 
ing decisions detrimental to the organizations 
they are appointed to foster 

In the administration of public and aca 
demic libraries, coercive influences are con- 
stantly in play. This is true even of such a 
benign activity as library cooperation. ‘‘Co- 
operation’ is a lovely word, but the sins 
committed in its name make a mockery of its 
true meaning. When a school board and a 
library board feel compelled to cooperate, 
they are apt to achieve a vexation for the one 
and an irritation for the other 

Teamwork accounts for good work, but it 
also accounts for good-for-nothing work. A 
librarian may conceive a harebrained idea 
that entails, say, ten collaborators. He solicits 
nine colleagues to cooperate in the venture 
Six or seven of them, desirous of climbing 
aboard the band wagon, foolishly comply 
Then the refractory ones can be quickly 
bludgeoned into cooperating. Sound as well 
as unsound programs have been launched in 
this manner, but in neither case did the end 
justify the means. Specific examples are not 
far to seek: the number of cooperative micro 
filming projects will do for a start 

The “Human Relations Area Files’ may 
be a boon to some, but they are a bane to 
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every librarian chivvied into subscribing for 
them. In contrast, the Union List of Sertals 
is a continuing blessing, as are most other 
bona fide Library cooperation is 
fine, but involuntary cooperation is one ol 
the grossest indecencies imaginable, and in 
accounts for squandering money 
rather than for saving money or benefitting 


indexes 


variably 


Sx iety 

Of the various forms of intrusive adminis 
tration, the offer of matching funds is the 
most enticing. Talk of proverbs and dilem 
Librarian and library board cannot 
choose between “Never look a gift-horse in 
the mouth,’ and “Beware of Greeks bearing 
gifts. In all honesty, this form of intrusive 
idministration amounts to bribery even when 
tise purpose is good. It lures the administra 
tor into doing what he would never sanction 
if his better judgment could prevail 


mas! 


When a library is offered a thousand dol 
lars, provided it spends two thousand dollars 
for books in Sanskrit, the library is tempted 
if, indeed, not forced, to accept the benefac 
tion. Were it to spurn the proffered gift, a 
less discriminating library might snap at the 
Thus, the library finds itself well 
stocked in Sanskrit but devoid of Sanskrit 
devotees 


bait 


Matching funds are sometimes offered for 
the construction of buildings and for the 
inauguration of new programs. Service clubs 
have been known to bestow phonographs 
and record albums upon libraries, without 
contemplating the care and maintenance that 
must be provided for such extraneous collec 
tions 

When an idea “catches on” the problem 
spreads. Librarians have been stampeded into 
endorsing divisional reading rooms, modular 
structure, and practically any other proposals 
couched in new nomenclature. When one 
library launches a program, it may doom 
hundreds of other libraries to follow suit. If 
the program is a sound one, well and good; 
there is nothing like progress. But if the 


program is merely an innovation, there may 


be the devil to pay 
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school & children’s libraries 





Mary Frances Kennon 


Nancy Schallert Lofton, guest columnist this 
month, is a fourth-grade teacher in the Monte 
Vista School, Monterey, California. A resident 
of Carmel, Mrs. Lofton is a native of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. Following undergradu- 
ate work at Salem College, she studied dra- 
matics at the University of North Carolina. 


On Reading Aloud 
Nancy Schallert Lofton 


Tour THE WIND blew in with a cold 

dripping fog. The children were edgy. 
The sudden wind had unsettled them, sharp- 
ened their tempers. From the middle of the 
morning on, they were tired and restless and 
irritable. Pencils were lost. Papers tore all 
by themselves. Frustration and fretfulness 
crawled around the room. Then I remem- 
bered magic, the panacea, the balm. 

As I read, the schoolroom grew quiet, The 
restless shuffling of feet, the furtive opening 
and shutting of desks, the general fret, all 
dissolved. I could tell by their breathing, 
almost in unison. I could tell by the look in 
their eyes. Together we were climbing 
through the forests of Narnia. 

I have more than a suspicion that reading 
aloud is the most important thing I do in 
school. I read aloud and tell stories because 
I love to, but there is sound justification be- 
yond mutual pleasure. The ears must be 
trained to hear. The ears must be accustomed 
to the form and flow. of good language. 
How can students possibly learn to write 
clear, lucid English unless they hear clear, 
lucid English? Grammar, diction, discrimi- 
nation in the use of language, even punctu- 
ation and spelling, can and should, I believe, 
be taught directly and daily, but the teaching 
of them all can be immensely reinforced by 
judicious and loving reading aloud. 

I think the grammar, the penmanship, the 
multiplication tables, the history my children 
learn in the fourth grade will probably sink 
down below the level of consciousness, where 
they can be used automatically, forming a 
solid foundation for later learning, but I hope 
they will remember the smell of bacon fry- 
ing on the hearth in Dr. Dolittle’s kitchen. 
I hope they'll remember the thin, silvery, 
spidery voice of Charlotte; and the Golux, 

Miss Kennon is Director of the School 
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with his indescribable hat; and the great gray, 
green, greasy Limpopo, and Perseus tearing 
the Gorgon’s head from his pouch in the nick 
of time. 

I hope their memories will be green and 
living because they were introduced to won- 
der, compassion, splendor, and beauty before 
their skins grew thick and their eyes focused 
too sharply. No amount of later academic 
study in the foundations of Western culture, 
in the Arthurian material, in the folklore of 
Greece and Rome and Northern Europe, in 
the stories of Biblical heroes, can replace the 
vigor and intensity possessed by these char- 
acters and ideas when they have entered the 
consciousness in early youth. 

There are probably important consequences 
of an early enchantment in reading or being 
read to. To lose all awarenesss of the present 
now in complete involvement in another 
world is exciting and revitalizing. This abil- 
ity to concentrate on the printed page or the 
spoken word to the ed 20 of all other 
stimuli is necessary not only for the educa- 
tional process but also simply for living. 

The tale should, however, be chosen wisely. 
Good, clear, narrative writing is rare. A 
number of authors have been rushed into 
print in children’s books with such indecent 
haste that they are scarcely buttoned up. The 
Here and Now of literature has produced 
some really exceptionally boring books, be- 
side which a statistical abstract is filled with 
excitement. Children love to bring to their 
teachers educational books, bought by their 
parents. The children seem to feel they have 
done their duty once they have laid such 
books on the teacher's desk. In many cases, 
so they have! 

Resisting all pressures to read this, or read 
that, I like to look for a book written in a 
clear, lucid style in reasonably simple lan- 
guage. How anyone can endure the lofty 
rhetoric of certain famous children’s books I 
do not see. I like a book in which something 
happens, in which people feel intensely, in 
which there is sadness, badness, gladness. 
Having chosen a possible book, I begin to 
read. A few minutes are enough to tell 
whether the magic works, and if it does we're 
off—down a rabbithole, lost in a Florida 
swamp, climbing Mount Olympus, dying in 
the desert, haying with the Wart, keeping 
company with the deathless and the mighty. 
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the public library and the teen-age 





Doris Ryder Watts 


” 


“A few strong instincts .. . 


NUMBER OF READERS have suggested 

that this column be devoted, occasion- 
ally, to an exchange of ideas and news notes 
from various parts of the country. We aim 
to please. 

Mrs. Evaline Schunk, young adult librar- 
ian, Grosse Point (Michigan) Public Library, 
says that the location of their young adult 
collection was changed from an out of the 
way part of the adult reading room to one 
of the most desirable spots in the library; the 
circulation immediately increased. The new 
“up in front’ arrangement also made possible 
more effective readers’ aid, and simplified 
supervision. ‘It may seem elementary, Mrs. 
Schunk commented, “but I think if one is 
going to have a separate young adult collec- 
tion it deserves a good location, attractive 
books, and adequate supervision.” To this 
I say, ‘Amen.’ 

The whole subject of location of such a 
collection deserves exploration, examination, 
and analysis. Certainly we ail agree that it 
must be located where it can be seen, where 
it is easily accessible, and where it cannot be 
suspected of being an extension of the chil- 
dren’s area. With the vast number of teen- 
agers bent upon school assignments, it begins 
to seem extremely logical to locate a special 
collection for them near the reference sec- 
tion. Where this has been tried, it has proved 
most successful. Julia Losinski, young adult 
consultant of the Westchester Library Sys- 
tem, noted that when the young adult collec- 
tion was moved to a corner of the reference 
section in the Croton Library and adjacent to 
reference in the Tuckahoe Library, there was 
a marked increase in use. 

The average adolescent is unlikely to go 
out of his way for anything (even a book!) 
Neither does he enjoy any semblance of 
coercion. Therefore, locating an attractive, 
stimulating collection of books where he can’t 
avoid seeing it increases the possibility of use 
Locating it where the librarian can suggest 
a book of high level appeal on the way by, 
so to speak, can make the whole — of 
reading guidance natural instead of con- 
trived. (And easier on the librarian’s feet!) 
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Consultant, New Y ork State Library, Albany, 
N.Y. 
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It will be interesting to hear the results of 
the expansion plans in the Manhasset (New 
York) Public Library. The director, Ruth 
Cowell, plans to set up the young adult sec 
tion near the entrance and adjacent to the 
young adult librarian’s desk, the card cata 
log, and the reference books. This plan in 
corporates all the suggestions mentioned thus 
far in this column and adds a few more. To 
me, this plan seems excellent. It has the plus 
value of pointing up the young adult librar 
ian (in this case, Marcia Shapiro) as the key 
person involved in a// phases of young adult 
services. 

Incidentally, I received one letter which 
asked for news of activities or ideas which 
had been tried without success in order to 
preclude the possibility of error on the part 
of some other librarian working with a young 
adult program. Does anybody have a fine 
jailure to report? 

Until I do hear about a failure I shall have 
to be mundane and continue to describe suc- 
cesses. I heard a rumor that something inter 
esting was going on in the Levittown (New 
York) Public Library. Joe Ruef, head of 
adult services, sent me a very stimulating 
account. He and Scott Harmon, reference 
librarian, have been co-leading a young adult 
Great Books group. Some of you may be 
interested in trying the same type of thing 
this summer. Here are the details: 

“The group consists of a dozen senior high 
school students who will be going on to college 
in the fall, They all bought a set of the Great 
Books for about eight dollars. One of the girls 
collected the money, and sent one check to the 
Great Books Foundation which supplied us with 
free copies of the Declaration of Independe nce 

We meet every other Wednesday from 8 P.M 
to 10 P.M. in the library. The discussions have 
been on a high level, thus negating an opinion 
which I heard before we got started: ‘these boys 
and girls haven't lived enough to intelligently 
liscuss Plato, Machiavelli, and Epictetus.’ ” 

None of you will ever have a better oppor 
tunity to publicize what you're doing or, what 
is more important, to help your fellow librar 
ians who feel the importance of the teen-ager 
to the public library. So, keep your letters 
coming! Remember, the next column will be 
concerned with books 

And here's a fine quotation from Words 
worth which I suggest as a motto for young 
adult librarians: ““A few strong instincts and 
a few plain rules.” 
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Hilda 


VERSATILE WRITER, the English author Hilda 

Lewis has produced historical romances for 
adults and children, fictional studies of the mind 
ot a murderer, and a novel about 17th-century 
witchcraft—her favorite (The Witch and the 
Priest, 1956). Gone to the Pictures (1947) is a 
book about early moving pictures, and The Day 1s 
Ours (1947), a novel filmed as Mandy, became 
a moving picture in both senses of the word. The 
story of how a deaf child was gently coaxed out of 
her desolate private world and taught to speak, it 
brought hundreds of letters to Mrs. Lewis and 
her husband, Professor Morris Michael Lewis 
(1898—), whom Hilda Winifred Maizels marrie: 
in 1921. (Their son is now a barrister-at- iow, 
married, and has a child of his own.) Professor 
Lewis is Director of the Institute of Education in 
the University of Nottingham, and is the author of 
Infant Speech (1936; second edition 1951), to be 
found in most libraries of teachers’ colleges and 
schools of education 

About myself there is little to say’, writes Mrs 
Lewis, returning a blank questionnaire. She was 
born in 1896, probably in London, and if Montague 
Maizels, M.D. (1899-—) is her brother (he appears 
in Who's Who), her parents were Joseph and 
Deborah Maizels. One of her grandfathers was a 
clergyman in Whitechapel, with the result that 
my first novel was a genre novel of London's 
East End 

Hilda's parents wished her to become a doctor, 
and she wanted to be a grammar school teacher of 
English, which requires a university degree and a 
teaching diploma. They compromised on the Froe 
bel Educational Institute (“It will be so useful if 
you have children of your own!) Her own gram- 
mar was Central Foundation School, ‘a 
famous city school whose history is bound up with 
the history of London itself. This quiet square was 
once the refuge of Huguenot silk weavers.”” Girls 
come to the school from as far as Southend-on-Sea, 
forty miles away 

Pegasus Yoked (1933), 
book, followed by Madam Gold (1934), Full 
Circle (1935), Pelican Inn (1937), and Because I 
Must (1938), dealing with the responsibilities of 
capital punishment, Penny Lace, published in the 
same year, “is set against a background of the 
Nottingham lace industry, with its fantastic ups 
and downs, its luxury and its poverty. It is a great 
favorite with Midlanders.” The Case of the Little 
Doctor (Random House, 1940) concerns Dr. Haw 
ley Harvey Crippen, who murdered his wife 
(‘Belle died natural but always expressed a desire 
to be buried in the cellar,”’ is one version, probably 
apocryphal, of his defense). It was published in 
the United States, and so was Strange Story (1945; 
Random House 1947). ‘They are not detective 
stories; the murderer is seen at work,” says Mrs 
Lewis. “The problem in each case is—Why was 
the murder done; how did it affect the murderer 
and those with whom he lived his daily life?” The 
New Yorker called the Crippen novel ‘‘a good job 
of imaginative reconstruction”; “precise and pas- 
sionless portrait,” said Virginia Kirkus. Ssrange 
Story tells of two English girls, twin sisters, one of 
whom eventually murders the other. She pays a 
terrible price for her crime. “Of its strange sort it 
is first-rate,” said the New York Times. 

Wife to Henry V (Putnam, 1957) is a biogra- 
phical novel about Catherine of Valdis, the “ambi 
tious, unhappy French princess who was for a short 
two years wife of Henry V of England.” During 


school 


was Mrs. Lewis's first 
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its writing, the Lewises “\ook in every town and 
village connected with the story; we made the 
bridal journey from Troyes to England, and the 
funeral journey also.” Edward Wagenknecht called 
the novel “excellently written and _ technically 
adroit, developed mainly in terms of an endless 
series of ever shifting scenes of a cinematic vivid- 
ness.” P. A. Duhamel described the book as “‘con- 
cerned less with the great movements of history 
and more with the private lives of the people who 
made it. The result is flattering to the wife of 
Henry V.”" A similar romance is Wife to Great 
Buckingham (Putnam, 1960). This spouse is Cath- 
erine Manners, married at fifteen to the favorite of 
two kings. “Catherine emerges as a sensible, gen- 
erous woman. Buckingham himself is a compara- 
tively shadowy presence,” according to the Times 
Literary Supplement, Lucy Johnson, writing in the 
New York Herald Tribune, complained of ‘the 
deficiency in direct action,” and thought the major 
characters “pretty sketchily motivated.” 

Isabella of France was the youngest of queens 
to wear England's crown: she was only seven when 
she was married to Richard II. Mrs. Lewis tells 
her story in The Gentle Falcon (Criterion, 1957). 

The girl who was ‘queen at seven and a widow 
at twelve’ is the subject of as fine an_ historical 
novel as we have read,” according to the New York 
Herald Tribune. “Backdrop for some of Shake- 
speare’s chronical (sic: Book Review Digest) plays 
brought to life for boys and girls,” said the CArzs- 
Science Monitor. The Ship That Flew (Cri- 
1958) was a Children’s Book Club choice 
in England, and has been translated into several 
languages. This expandable Viking ship model 
takes children into the past, in the manner of the 
amulet in E. Nesbit's The Story of the Amulet. 
Here Comes Harry (Criterion, 1960) is the story 
of young Henry VI 

The principles that guide Mrs. Lewis's writing 
are “Truth to character; truth to knowledge. Ac- 
uracy but never a display of learning. Nothing, 
I believe, can so quickly kill a book.” 


EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Warren 


A' rHOR OF The Cool World (Little, 1959), 
which James Baldwin called ‘one of the finest 
novels about Harlem that has ever come my way, 
Warren Miller has also, as “Amanda Vail,” written 
two sophisticated novels concerning adolescent 
Love Me Little (McGraw, 1957) and its 
sequel, The Bright Young Things (Little, 1958) 

Now in his fortieth year, Warren Miller was 
born at Stowe, Penna., August 31, 1921, the son 
of Carl Miller and Rose Labor ( Eistreicher) Miller 
He writes: “On my father's side, I am Russian; 
that part is simple enough. My mother’s family, 
however, came from that great international] con 
lave known as the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
since the map of Europe has been drawn several 
different ways sirce then, I am able to say that on 
my mother’s side I am Austrien-Hungarian-Polish 
Czech. Further, though born in the United States 
I might just as well have spent the first seven years 
of my life in a village in Poland: the Pennsylvania 
town in which I spent those years was a mill town; 
only the children spoke English, all the adults 
managed without it. My grandfather began by 
working in the mill; then, because he spoke every 
Slav dialect, and Hungarian and German, he was 
hired by the mill as a labor recruiter. When I was 
born he owned the general store and half the houses 
and land. Being his grandson was something like 
being the crown prince of a small barony. The 
household—I had many aunts—was musical rather 
than literary; there were few books and these were 
a strange assortment. The first books I remember 
reading wete a biography of Mozart, a novel by 
Clarence Budington Kelland, and—of all things 
Parties by Carl Van Vechten, which was one of the 
most exciting discoveries of my early life 

When Miller reached school age the family 
moved to the nearest big town, Pottstown, where 
he attended the local schools. Every Friday, 
when school was out, I went directly to the trolley 
to spend the weekend in Stowe, until the Depres 
sion and my grandfather's death put an end to 
that He graduated in 1939 from high school 
and in 1946 from the University of lowa at Iowa 
City (A.B.). In his freshman year he adapted one 
of Chaucer's Tales, and it later appeared in Jack 
ind Jill, a monthly for children. He also won the 
Octave Thanet Short Story Prize. An assistant in- 
structor from 1946 to 1948, he received his M.A 
in English in 1947 

From 1948 to 1955 he was a public relations 
writer in New York City, then an art studio repre 
sentative for two years. His political satire, The 
Sleep of Reason, came out in England in 1956, but 
not until September 1960 did it appear here as an 
original paperback American publishers had 
thought “Senator Muggonigle” (i.e. McCarthy) 
still too dangerous to bait Miller himself now 
thinks of it as a period piece. 

Amanda Vail” now made her appearance. Love 
Me Little seemed to the New Yorker “a really well 
written, lighthearted novel.” Other critics were 
reminded of Francoise Sagan. “Outrageous, out- 
spoken, and appealing’ was the Virginia Kirkus 
verdict on the college adventures of Em and Amy, 
(The Bright Young Things) while Paul Engle 
lecided that the writing was “quick, witty, and 
always under control Engle called The Way We 
Live Now (signed Warren Miller), “a unique, 
troubled, readable, immediate novel, fresh as the 
season in which it appears.”’ “If this is not the way 
New York really is, it is at least the highly polished 
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Miller 


portrait of the amoral 
uneasily encamped in the 
wrote R. C. Healey in the Herald Tribune. The 
novel, published by Little, Brown in 1958, on the 
whole pleased critics in England when published 
there 
The ¢ al ul orld wa a Book Find 4 lub selec 
tion. Some years before, Miller had lived near 
East Harlem, “‘at the realtor’s frontier, 96th Street 
boys kill 
front of the house 
attests, ‘Lou Gehrig was 
born here.” The history of a fourteen-year-old 
Negro boy, Duke Custis, leader of “The Royal 
Crocodiles,” it was described by Milton Byam in 
Library Journal as “a new attempt to capture the 
Negro speech in print. A well-written book about 
today’s Harlem that is at its most depressing when 
the children succeed at being most adult “Mr 
Miller is so convincing and his story so compelling 
that the real danger is that readers will forget he is 
writing fiction not fact. That would be a pity, for 
the author a world for Duke just as 
surely as he created Lionel Aldrich’s world of 
jaunty despair in The Way We Live Now and the 
leceptively glossy spheres of the Amanda Vail 
novels,"’ said Comm 
Besides his adult novels 
hildren’s books, strikingly illustrated by Edward 
Sorell: King Carl f Capri (Harcourt, 1958) 
adapted from Perrault; Pablo Paints a Picture, and 
The Goings-on at Little Wishful, both published 
by Little, Brown in 1959. The Millers—he married 
Jimmy Curley in May 1958—have two children of 
their own, Scott and Eve. Travel is the “great 
passion” of his life. In the last three years, he has 
been four or five times to Cuba, and is now writ 
ing a book about that troubled island, “Ninety 
Miles From Home” (non-fiction), as well as a 
novel, to be called “Flush Times.’ He has visited 
the Canary Islands, Madeira, Mexico, Portugal 
Spain, France and England, and “returns from one 
miy to plan the Brown-haired and 
brown-eyed, Miller 165 pounds, and is 
5’ 11” in height. He a member of P.E.N. and 
tne Dran atists Gul 


mores of a tragic lost tribe 
middle of Manhattan,’ 


and saw gang fights from my window 
ing under a street lamp, in 
where a bronze plaque 


has created 
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Miller has written three 


next 
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DISPLAYS for the month 


Of the poster at left, Galvy E. Gordon, Public 
Relations Director at Columbus, Ohio, Publix 
Library writes: “Here's a refreshing use of 
talent that was on display in the children’s room 
of the main library in the weeks immediately 
preceding and during Ohio's State Fair Week. 
A splash of colors on a sheet of paper measur- 
ing five by four feet and dominating one wall 
captures the excitement of the midway and the 
animal barns at the Fair. The three book jackets 
(at lower left) fit so perfectly into the picture 
that any youngster even half excited by the Fair 
could not resist reading the books and asking 
for others on the same subject. The artist, 19- 
year-old Brenda Robinson, attempts to paint a 
similar wall-hanging each month on a different 
theme.” 





“Books Are Windows to Many Worlds” was the 
theme of the bulletin board display at right, pre- 
pared by Librarian Darrell Terrell of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, Harbor Public Library for one of the ele- 
mertary schools in the Harbor school system. 

“Windows,” opening on worlds recorded by man 
in books, were made of construction paper. Wéin- 
dow panes were of plastic; frames of binding tape. 
Together with appropriate book jackets, the “win- 
dows" were mounted on a bulletin board that 
measured twelve by thirty feet. Photograph shows 
principal and three students examining some of the 
library's latest acquisitions, which were displayed 
on a table beneath the display 





BOOKS 


WIth 


“Books for People with Two Left Feet,’ featured on this bulletin board at Odessa, Texas, 
Senior High School library included The Bashful Boy's Book, Emily Post's Etiquette, He-Manners, 
Teen-Age Dance Etiquette, other books on manners, Background for the display was inexpensive, 


bright red taffeta, The feet were cut-outs; letters were yellow, and the slight border was made of 
yellow strings. 
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Scrounging around ten cent stores can be re- 
warding for one who wants a 3-dimensional 
poster,” writes Rachel Diamond from the Public 
Relations Department of the Free Public Library of 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. As evidence she submits 
What's Cooking?” featuring the cardboard home- 
maker at right. Doll's frying pan, reports Mrs 
Diamond, was just the right size. Red wool was 
ideal for a fancy hairdo, Gay, striped wrapping 
paper was fine for a dress, and white tissue paper 
for an apron (gathered like organdy and pasted on 
with a red-silk-ribbon sash). Thus attired, the lady 
was pasted on a blue background, Display featured 
books on cooking, table settings, party menus. 





Paper cut-out face and hands made a simple display headed “Library School Spirit Test’ at Everett, 
Washington, High School library. One hand held a full test tube exuding dark, painted-on smoke. 
The other tube, nearly empty, was labeled “dud.” Caption asked unkindly, “Which are you?” Board 
was designed by Assistant Librarian Marilyn Anderson to stress good library spirit and good conduct 
in the school library 





The problem of a long, narrow bulletin board was solved effectively in this library display at 
Groveton High School in Fairfax County, Virginia. Titled “Book Bait for Leisure Reading,” the 
display featured books from ALA’s Bsec* Bait, Blue waves against a black background effectively 
exploited the board's awkward shape. Three dimensional effect was achieved by use of burlap yarn 
a fishing pole, and a pipe-cleaner worm Multi-colored paper fish with book jackets carried out 
promotion of leisure-time reading 
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THE PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


A Mobile Display Unit 


ETAILS OF THIS versatile mobile unit 

have been provided by the Church Li 
brary Service of the Baptist Sunday Schoo! 
Board. It was designed by the Redrock 
Baptist Church, Las Vegas, Nevada. 

The unit is actually two bookcases, each 
about five feet tall and three feet wide. The 
two cases are hinged together on one side, so 
that they open up like a book for use, and 
close and lock on the unhinged side when not 
in use. The unit is mounted on casters, so 
that it can be moved from place to place in 
the building. The backs of the bookcases, 
made of 4,” plywood or pegboard, are used 
for display and poster space. Shelves should 
be equipped with recessed metal | strips * 
so that their height can be adjusted. 


Many different arrangements are possible 
In the version shown below, two sloping 











shelves are provided for displaying large 
children’s books, and the bottom shelf is 
used for storage. 

The cost is small, and the unit is well 
suited for book deposit stations, church and 
classroom collections, displays at special pro- 
grams, and a dozen other uses. The unit 
holds about 300 books. 


* English librarians call these “‘tonks'’—one of 
our favorite words. We have never heard the term 
used here and would be interested to know if it is 
familiar, EDITOR 





Leave the Lights On 


The Fortnighter, staff publication of 
the Huntington (West Virginia) Pub- 
lic Library, reports the results of an 
engineering study conducted by the 
Appalachian Power Company. The re- 
sults will interest librarians who use 
fluorescent lighting. 

The Company found that fluorescent 
lights which burned continuously lasted 
10,000 hours. Those that burned 8-10 
hours without interruption lasted 7,000 
to 8,000 hours. Those that burned 
about 3 hours at a time lasted only 
3,000-4,000 hours 

The Huntington Library concludes: 
“Once a fluorescent light is turned on, 
it normally shouldn't be turned off 
until activity in that department or 
agency is finished for the day. (The 
savings in electricity in intermittent use 
of the lights is more than offset by the 
reduced life of the lamps.) Of course, 
lights using incandescent filament bulbs 
should be turned off at all times when 
they are not needed.” 
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The Lighihouse 


Administrative Assistant for 
Indexing Services Named 
The H. W. Wilson 
Company is pleased to 
announce the appoint- 
ment of Thomas E. 
Sullivan, currently 
Chief of the Catalog 
Department of John 
Crerar Library, Chi- 
cago, as Adminis- 
trative Assistant for 
Indexing Services, Mr. Sullivan 
effective June 1, 1961. Mr. Sullivan's pro- 
fessional experience eminently qualifies him 
for this newly created post. A native of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, he is a graduate 
of Holy Cross College. He also holds the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Library 
Service from Columbia University School of 
Library Service, and an M.A. from the School 
of Philosophy of the Catholic University of 
America. He began his professional career 
as a student assistant in the Holy Cross 
Library. After three years in the U.S. Air 
Force in India, Burma, and China, he ac- 
cepted a position as Library Fellow at the 
College of the City of New York, while 
attending Columbia Library School Upon 
obtaining his degree from Columbia he be- 
came Serials Cataloger at Yale University 
Library. In 1952 he joined the staff of the 
Library of Congress, serving first as a 
Searcher in the Local Loan Section and then 
as Serials Cataloger. In October 1959 he 
joined the John Crerar Library in his present 
capacity 
In his new position he will assist Edwin 
B. Colburn, Chief of Indexing Services, in 
administering and directing the preparation 
of the indexes and catalogs which compose 
so vital a part of the service rendered to 


libraries by The H. W. Wilson Company 


Rachrach 


A New Service 

In response to requests from librarians, a 
set of Wilson printed catalog cards will be 
supplied free of charge with each new cloth 
bound Wilson Company book published after 
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WILSON COMPANY NEWS AND NOTES 


March 15, 1961. A glassine envelope con 
taining such cards will be inserted in each 
volume 

This service applies only to our miscel 
laneous clothbound books (including the 
Reference Shelf series) and to new editions 
of works in the Standard Catalog series pub 
lished after March 15, 1961. It does not 
apply to serially published indexes or Current 
Biography Y earbooks 

The Company hopes that librarians will 
find this new service helpful 


Education Index Study 
Nears Completion 


On April 7 the Committee on Wilson 
Indexes met to prepare the final voting list 
for the Education Index. This list was sent 
to all subscribers late in April. Their deci 
sions will, as always, determine the contents 
of the Education Index for the next few 
years. The changes will take place with the 
September 1961 issue of the index 


As in the past we wish to pay tribute to 
the careful and thoughtful work done by the 
committee in this and all other studies of 


Wilson indexes. The intensive work on the 
Education Index was accomplished by a sub- 
committee made up of Haig Ajamian, 
(Chairman), Clara Esther Derring, D. Nora 
Gallagher, Alice T. Hastings, Coral E. Mel- 
son, A. Dorothy Perillo, Joseph W. Rendell, 
Frederic D. Weinstein. Members of the core 
committee are Jerome K. Wilcox, Julia Ruth 
Armstrong, Morris A. Gelfand, Ruth Gro 
theer, E. Kirkland Middendorf, Dorothy 
A. Plum, Helen E. Wessells, Constance 
Winchell 


The New Library Key 

Publication of the second edition of The 
New Library Key, originally scheduled for 
next fall, has been postponed until March 
1962. The Company has accordingly re 
printed the first edition in order to supply 


the needs of colleges and schools during the 


rest of the current year 
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YOUR BOOK 
WHOLESALER 
AND YOU 


is the title of a new brochure that can 
help save you time and money when 
ordering library books. A copy is 
yours for the asking, as are copies of 
the PersonaL Book Guipe and Books 


FoR Boys AND GIRLS. 


In 50 states 10,000 librarians send 
their book orders to Boston for the 
kind of service they want and deserve. 


CAMPBELL AND HALL, INc. 
989 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS 


TITLES THAT NEVER 
STOP CIRCULATING 





Librarians with a keen eye to 
circulation figures utilize the 
titles from all the following 
B/P Button Family 
Adventures * Cowboy Sam 
* What Is It * Dan Frontier 
* Sailor Jack 


Send today for 
colorful catalog. 


Series: 


| e 
Benefic Press 
Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT, CHICAGO 39, ILL. 





Visitors 

Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 

Ronald Glens, executive secretary, Reference 
Services Division, American Library Association, 
Chicago, and Joseph Becker, ALA, Washington. . . 

Allen J. Hogden, subject cataloger, New York 
Public Library. . . 

Dorothea Flaherty, editor, Index to Legal Peri- 
odicals, Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. . . 

Lewis M. August, Associated Libraries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. . . 

John Charles Finzi, head, European Exchange 
Section and Gift Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. ... 

Beatrice U. Datesman, assistant professor of 
library education, Millersville (Pennsylvania) State 
College, and 16 students. . . 

Dr, Mortimer Taube, president, Documentation 
Inc., Washington, D.C. ... 

Wyllis E. Wright, librarian, Williams College 
Library, Williamstown, Massachusetts. . . 

Mrs. Lydia Platz, periodicals librarian, Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, Illinois 

Mrs, Clare M. Finnessy, librarian, and Mrs. B 
O’Brien, library clerk, Pascack Valley Regional 
High School, Hillsdale, New Jersey. 


Essay and General Literature Index 


The following books have been chosen by the 
consultants for analyzing in the Essay and Gen- 
eral Literature Index. Titles elected each month 
in the future will also be listed here. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. Aging—Some Social and Biological 
Aspects. Ed. by Nathan W. Shock. The Associ- 
ation 1960 $8.50 (Symposium series no. 65) 

FREEMAN, RALPH E. ed. Postwar Economic Trends 
in the United States. Harper 1960 $6 (Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Center for Inter- 
national Studies American project series) 

Gsovski, VLADIMIR and GRZYBOWSKI, KAZIMI- 
ERZ, eds. Government, Law and Courts in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 2v Praeger 
1960 $30 

Jackson, WituiAM T. H. The Literature of the 
Middle Ages. Columbia University Press 1960 
$6 

Keres, Gyorcy, ed. The Visual Arts 
Wesleyan University Press 1960 $6 

Lorp, ALBERT B. The Singer of Tales. 
University Press 1960 $6.75 

MEAD, MARGARET, ed. The Golden Age of Ameri- 
can Anthropology. Braziller 1960 $10 

Murray, Girpert. The Rise of the Greek Epic. 
4th ed, Oxford 1960 pa. $1.75 

Murray, JoHN C. We Hold These Truths; Cath- 
olic reflections on the American proposition 
Sheed 1960 $5 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 
Perspectives on English, essays to honor W 
Wilbur Hatfield. Ed. by Robert C Pooley. 
Appleton 1960 $4 

Nyren, Dorotny, ed. A Library of Literary Criti- 
cism, modern American literature. Ungar 1960 
$11 

THOMAS, Lowett J. and Hurp, CHARLEs, eds 
Cavalcade of Europe; a handbook of information 
on 22 countries, by 14 noted overseas correspond- 
ents. Doubleday 1960 $4.95 
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THREE LISTS OF NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1960 
issued by ALA are 

NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1960,” as chosen by the 
Notable Books Council of ALA's Adult Services 
Division. The list shows an even stronger shift 
toward factual books than in previous years, Also 
apparent is an emphasis on culture, with one fourth 
of the titles devoted to art, poetry, literature, and 
education—a 50% increase of titles in this category 
over last year. 

Edith N. Snow, librarian of the Swampscott 
(Mass.) Public Library and chairman of the 
Notable Books Council, was assisted in preparing 
the briefly annotated list by 12 members of the 
ALA Council and the staffs of 36 libraries across 
the country, which made the original nominations 
tor preparation of the list. 

The 46 titles which make up the final list 
were chosen, said Miss Snow, with the intention of 
providing “a group of books significant in content, 
readable in style, for the adult who is looking for 
contemporary material worthy of his reading time.” 
The list is obtainable in quantity from the ALA 
Publishing Dept., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl., 
at: 50 for $3.50; 100 copies for $5; 250—$10; 
500—$16; 1,000—$28; 2,500—$60; 5,000—$100 

“NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1960,” selected 
by the Book Evaluation Committee of ALA's 
Children’s Services Division, aided by nomina- 
tions from libraries in 22 representative cities, 
include several nonfiction titles for the first time 
and reveal a greater emphasis on picture books 

Perhaps more than any other feature,’ however 

this new list shows a growing interest on the part 
of American publishers in the successful foreign 
book,” according to Committee Chairman Marian 
Schroether, Children’s Librarian of the Waukegan 
Public Library. 

Quantity reprints of this list, annotated and 
illustrated as it appeared in the April ALA Bulletin, 
are available from the Children’s Services Division, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill, at the 
following prices: 25 for $1.25; 100 for $4; 500 for 
$15; 1,000 for $25: 5,000 for $110 

“INTERESTING ADULT BOOKS OF 1960 FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE,” compiled by the ALA Young 
Adult Services Division's Committee on Selection 
of Books and Other Materials, contains 20 titles 
chosen from one hundred nominations by commit- 
tee members. As specialists in young adults’ read- 
ing, committee members were asked to report their 
experiences with the use of these books with young 
readers. Final selection was based on their replies 
Reprints of the list, which appeared in CSD- 
YASD's Top of the News for March, are obtain 
able from the Young Adult Services Division, ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il, at 25 for $1; 
100 for $2.50; 500 for $9; 1,000 for $17: 5,000 
for $20. The list is also available in quantity at the 
same prices for the years 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959 
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ALA CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION AND 
YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION, 50 | 
Huron St., Chicago, IL, offer the following ma 
terials 
The Furious Children and the Library” by mem 
bers of the staff conducting the research project 
at the National Institute of Mental Health, and 
the librarian of the Patient's Library, National 
Institute of Health, Bethesda, Md. 19p. Re 
printed from Tot the News, March, May, and 
October 1960. 3 copies $1; 8 for $2; 25 for $5; 
50 for $7.50. No orders for less than $1 
Newbery and Caldecott Awards” by Elizabeth 
Burr. 4p. Reprinted from Top of the Neu 
December 1959, This, says the Association, is 
the only up-to-date and ac statement of 
the criteria and procedure for selecting the New 
bery and Caldec medal books 5 copies 2% 
(in coin; no stamps); 100 for $3; 1,000 for $25 
Newbery Medal and Caldecott Medal 
stickers in the si f the medals and appropriat 
for placing on covers or jackets of medal books 
or for use on posters or in exhibits promoting 
$1 for each pa ket of 25 stickers Specify 
which medal. No mixed packets 
Notable Children's Books 1940-1954"; a Re 
appraisal by the Children’s Services Division's 
Books Worth Their Keep Committee, 6p, Re 
printed from Tof the News, May and October 
1960. 10 copies for $1; 25 for $2; 50 for $3 
100 for $5. No order for less than $1 
Introducing the Older Generation to Children 
Ip. Preprinted from NEA Journal January 1961 
100 copies for $1.50; 500 copies tor $5 
Richer by Asia’’ kit 
with program idea 
letailed introduction 
supplem nt 


mation about tapes 


urate 


facsimile 


them 


luding 64-page handbook 
sources of materials, and 
to 75 adult books on Asia; 
and materials giving intor 
a kinescope, display back 
grounds for carrying on local activities and pro 
grams on Asia, suggested releases for local use, 
and information about obtaining projeect posters 
50 Richer by Asia Project con 
$2 each. Handbook and 
each. Available from 
Division, American Li 


8-page 


and advice from 
sultants. Complete kit 
supplement only, $1.25 
Young Adult Services 


brary Association 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 1958-1960, costs $1.50 
from the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 5 East 
40 St., New York 16, N.Y. It is worth much more 
This catalog of the latest Children’s Book Show 
lists 98 books selected for superior design. Each 
entry includes an illustration from the book, and 
identifies author, illustrator, publisher, and de 

Details of format and illustration process 
are given, as are type of printing process, name of 
printer, name of typefaces used, name of compositor 
and binder, type of paper and supplier. Even more 
instructive are the critical notes provided by 
the jury to indicate the reasons for its choice. For 
example, of Bernada Bryson’s Twenty Miracles of 
Nicholas the jury says: “In spite of its in- 
this book was selected 
which suit the story so 


signer 


briet 


Saint 
sensitive type and design 
for its handsome 

] 


wel 

These brief individual notes are supplemented by 
1 harshly stimulating introduction, also provided by 
the jury, and forming a general indictment of con 
temporary children’s book design. It alone would 
be worth the cost of this handsome publication, 


(Continued on next page) 
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GUIDE TO POPULAR JU. S. 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


An annotated guide to popular books and 
pamphlets on hundreds of subjects, serials and 
periodicals, maps and charts, paintings and 
engravings, and phonograph records. 

A “must” for all libraries from high school 
to large public and university libraries. 

Only $7.50 a copy (20% discount for cash 
orders). 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 
Box 453 Dept. W = Arlington 10, Virginia 





RECORD ALBUM 
LIBRARY UNIT 


SAVES - SPACE 


Holds 300 12” LP's 
in less than 4 sq. ft. 
New ‘‘Quick-See"’ display and 
browser cabinets are equipped 
with four noiseless roll-out files 
for front-view, flip-through se 
lection Sturdy construction 
fine-fleck brown tone finish 
Back-to-back as modular aisle 
units or singly against wall. 44 
high, 30° wide, 16° deep 


Order direct 
KERSTING MFG. CO. 
504 S. Date, Alhambra, Calif 














New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR 
YOUR CHILD 


A Parent Handbook 
Edited by HELEN I. DRIVER, Ph.D. 


author of 


Counseling and Learning through Group Discussion 


A textbook for parents by a Family-Life 
Panel composed of a child psychiatrist, a 
pastor, and two family-life educators. The 
six emotional growth stages of children are 
described, with suggestions for meeting 
the needs for sex guidance from infancy 
through adolescence 

This is a companion book to The Story 
You, a picture book of sex education 
young children, highly recommended 
by the National Parent-Teacher Magazine, 
Mrs. Evelyn Duvall, family-life consultant 
and Dr. Garry C. Myers, psychologist- 
columnist 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD, 
clothbound, 192 pp., postpaid ......$4.50 

THE STORY OF YOU, a four-color pic- 
ture book for young children, giving 
answers children seek, postpaid . $2.00 


of 
for 


Sent on approval if requested 
Order these books direct from 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


P.O. Box 3222 MADISON 4, WIS. 
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(¢ 
and part of it is quoted on page 706. The 
was composed of Helen Adams Masten, tormerly 
of the New York Public Library; the illustrator 
Roger Duvoisin; and David Way, vice-president 
Clarke & Way, Inc. 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS FOR $1.25 OR LESS, now 
available in its 1961 edition, is published by the 
Association for Childhood Education International 
3615 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D.C 
The list was compiled by Lucille Menihan and a 
committee of librarians, Criteria for selection in 
luded books’ appearance and appeal to children 
and their contribution to children’s ‘mental, intel 
lectual and spiritual growth.”” The 32-page list is 
available at 75c. 


STORIES TO SHARE, a bricfly annotated list of 
Good Books to Read Aloud,” is available without 
harge to those who send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to: Office of Work with Children, The 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan Square, Phila 
delphia 3, Penn, The 8-page list measures 4” x 6”. 


“ROLLO” BOOKS: Frances Rees, Coordinator of 
Children’s Services at the Savannah Public Library, 
has received a number of Abbott's ‘Rollo’ books 
as a gift, and would like to share them with other 
librarians. If you would care for one as a sample 
of early children’s literature, write to Miss Rees at 
the Savannah Library, 2002 Bull St., Savannah, Ga 


ACTS FOR PEACE, which defines itself as a 
peace education group in Northern California, has 
available at 15c a copy a Literature List of 300 
items of selected, evaluated materials in the field 
The organization stocks literature distributed by 
ten peace Organizations cooperating in its efforts 
and materials available from some 40 other govern- 
mental, educational and commercial sources. 

Also obtainable is “Ideas and Information on 
Peace and World Affairs,” an annotated listing of 
periodicals and newspapers containing coverage of 
various aspects of peace and world affairs. For 
either publication, address: Act for Peace, 17306 
Grove St., Berkeley 9, Cal. 


TELEVISION AND EDUCATION, an 8-page bib 
liography compiled by the Library of the Television 
Information Office of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, is obtainable without charge. Address 
requests to Dept. WL, Television Information 
Office, 666 Fifth Ave., NYC 19. 


ntinued from previous page) 
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“PATHS TO LONG LIFE,” a selected booklist 
designed to create greater understanding of aging, 
has been published by the Adult Services Division 
of ALA. The list was compiled for the division by 
two committees of the Wisconsin Library Associ 
ation—the Committee on Cooperation between 
Hospitals, Institutions and Public Libraries, and the 
Committee on Work with Senior Citizens, both 
under the chairmanship of Paul Gratke, Coordina- 
tor of Services to Adults of the Milwaukee Public 
Library 

Paths to Long Life’’ lists more than 100 novels 
short stories, dramas, and essays. “The list,’ says 
ALA, “represents an effort to collect literary works 
which point up the many ways in which human 
beings can cope with the needs and adjustments in 
a long lite.” 

Prepared for distribution at the White House 
Conference on Aging, the list is availab!e in quan- 
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tity through the Adult Services Division of ALA 
50 E. Huron St.. Chicago 11, Ill. Prices are 10 
each for ten to 100 or $7.50 per hundred 


in lots of 100 ofr more 


“NO P'TY, PLEASE,” a booklist of particular in 
terest, is subtitled “Courageous People Face Their 
Disabilities.” Titles were selected by Jane Man 
thorne, Readers Advisor for Young Adults, and 
Louisa S. Metcalf, Readers Advisor for Adults 
Boston Public Library. Reprints of the list, which 
appeared in the February issue of Campbell and 
Hall's Personal Book Guide, can be obtained at 10« 
each, or at Sc each for orders of 25 or more. Ad 
dress Campbell and Hall, Inc., 989 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston 17. Mass 


LC RECORDINGS IN POETRY AND LITERA- 
TURE: The Library of Congress has published a 
checklist of its sound recordings of poetry and lit 
erature, making available to the public for the first 
time a detailed inventory of this collection of often 
unique materials. The archive contains lectures 
poetry and other readings, dramati programs, in 
terviews, and spontaneous discussion with or by 
major literary figures 

Copies of the 132-page, paperbound brochure, 
entitled Archive of Recorded Poetry and Literature 
A Checklist, can be purchased at 70c a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.« 


HOLLIS BURKE FRISSELL LIBRARY offers a 
five-page bibliography (mimeographed) on ‘The 
Southern Students’ Protest Movement.” It is avail 
able without charge. Address requests to: Daniel 
T. Williams, Serials Librarian, Tuskegee Institute, 


Ala 
“INSIDE VIEW OF THE CIVIL WAR,” a brief 


annotated list of books giving “Living Records 
from the Battlefield and Home Front,” was com 
piled by Davis Erhardt. Copies free on request 
from: Queens Borough Public Library, Public Re 
lations Dept., 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32 
NLY 


COPIES, 


t..C. e0-0067 
2500 ADAGES 
ROY WILSON’S 
new book 
WILSON'S COLLECTION OF 
2500 OLD FOLKLORE ADAGES 


Words of Wisdom 
$2.50 copy 


ROY WILSON RESEARCH 


136 S. Division Ave.. Grand Rapids ”. 
Trade Discounts 


Michigan 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 
PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH. GERMAN 
OTWER MODERN samen LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING (O.- lnc 
Write fer free anaes (J 67 @VING PLAC WEW YORK 3. & Y 


a 
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INFORMATIONAL PAMPHLET KIT 
To be issued ten times annually 


Place one 
standing order 
and get kit 
each month 
with 20 te 30 


ets. 
List $8—Net $6 


each month 


Culled from thousands of new 
Sn ae 9 from all publishers. 

iewed and carefully selected 
by a board of working librari- 
ans. This new kit is shipped to 
libraries in a sturdy dispiay box. 
Each pamphlet is suitable for 
public, college, high school and 
junior high school library verti- 
cal files. Cut your costs, save 
valuable time, eliminate sepa- 
rate orders. 

PLACE STANDING ORDER NOW WITH 
Sterling Publishing Co., inc. 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
(or with your favorite jobber) 





a THOUGHTS ON 
Today y PROBLEMS 
BY AUTHORITIES 
Valuable Reference Material 
—Complete Text of Speeches 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature since 1935 





First 25 Volumes 
MICROFILM EDITION $90 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
35 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. | 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 











Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
* WILMA BENNETT « 


Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and cross 
references (501) and supplementary headings (58) 

“. .. areal contribution to the librarian’s working tools.” 
$10 postpaid. 829 gummed tiabels included 
° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 


748 S. Paseo Street * Covina 1, California 
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TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for “‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
and quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N. Y. 





CATALOGER on Standard Catalog Series 
BLS degree. Must be definitely interested im 
Cataloging. 35 hours, 5 day week. ALA 
Metropolitan Life pension system. Blue Cross 
Blue Shield paid for by Company. Liberal cum 
ulative sick leave. Vacation. Social Security 
Other benefits. Salary open, depending on ex- 
perience. The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 





BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 


EST 
1889 





We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
eur comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through eur 
eMecient search services, 
here and abroad. Neo 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, inc. 


Booksellers 
31 East Tenth ave" 
New York 3, N. Y. 














OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in coe (Gran out-of-print books as listed 
in all library — ie er Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Sten fora: p ae Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, ete. . Want lists invited. 
Catelogues on Request. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





Wanted: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for 
Public Library in suburban community of 
18,000, close to New York City. Civil Serv- 
ice benefits, free hospitalization. Air condi- 
tioned building. Graduation from Library 
School with some experience in administra- 
tion preferred. Salary open. Apply to the 
Director, Free Public Library, Millburn, 
New Jersey 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


masters in Library 


(cataloger), 
Science or bachelors with 
library experience. Starting salary above $5000 
with yearly increments. Numerous fringe bene- 
fits. Write: Mrs. Mary G. Parker, 
State University of New York, Agricultural & 


Institute, ¢ New York. 


Librarian, 


Technical ‘anton, 





BRANCH LIBRARIAN to administer new 
branch quarters. Challenging opportunity in an 
expanding branch system for young branch li 
brarian to develop program and services for 
one of seven branches in the system. Flint’s 
newest branch. 100,000 circulation. Library 
degree and minimum of two years experience 
required. Beginning salary up to $6,525 de- 
pending on experience Annual increments 
Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 
1026 E. Kearsley St. Flint, Michigan.” 





CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY for 
Librarian in beginning county library service 
and bookmobile operation in conjunction with 
a demonstration project sponsored by the Penn 
Library. Salary for experienced 
librarian ranges up to $7,000 depending upon 
nature and extent of experience. Apply to 
Barnesboro Public Library, Barnesboro, Penn 
sylvania 


sylvania State 





CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY: Levit- 
town, New Jersey, fastest growing community 
in the United States, needs a librarian to ad 
minister new, small, municipal library and 
develop it into a service center capable of filling 
the requirements of Levittown’s projected pop 
ulation of 60,000. Development of library would 
also include advising on plans for the construc 
tion of a library building. This rare opportunity 
is embellished by the fact that Levittown is a 
new, beautiful community with luxurious, yet 
low-priced, prize-winning homes, excellent new 
and »roximity to Philadelphia (only 
30 minutes away) and New York City. Posi- 
tion to be filled as soon as possible. Usual 
fringe benefits. Salary open. Apply to M. Gene 
Haeberle, president, Board of Library Trustees, 
1 Surry Lane, Levittown, New Jersey 


schools, 





CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY You 
have been waiting for. Pomona Public Library 
in Southern California is on the threshold of 
a new era in local library service. Need person 
vitally interested in development of serials and 
documents collection, willing and able to be 
creative and apply own philosophies. Pomona, 
in heartland of growing area, in metropolitan 
Los Angeles, mountains, desert, beaches. Salary 
$461-554, depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience. Accredited 5th year library degree 
required. Will consider recent graduate who 
shows exceptional promise. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits, 3 weeks vacation. Apply: Raymond M. 
Holt, Pomona Public Library, Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to weed junior 
collection. About 1 month, Summer, 1961. 
Write: Ruth I. Wilhelm, Librarian; B. F. Jones 
Memorial Library, Aliquippa, Pa. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, You'll love 
our building near the sea, our large department 
and our well-disciplined, well-read children 
Good program, staff and school cooperation 
37\%4-hr. wk. $4,654-$6,474. Fringe benefits 
B.L.S. or better desirable. Librarian, Perrot 
Library, Old Greenwich, Conn. 
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CONSULTANTS in instructional materials, 
the finest materials centers in the 
See Nation's Schools issues 
M.S. in LS. re- 


quired, training and experience in audio-visual 


in one of 
Chicagoland area. 
for December and January. 


essential. Beginning salary up to $7930, maxi- 
mum $10,195. Write Mr. Herschel V. Rowe, 
Principal, West Leyden High School, North 
lake, Illinois 





EDUCATIONAL SALES SUPERVISORS 


embarking 
Has 
experienced 

Wonderful 


growth opportunity. Our employees know of 


Leading ‘ucational publisher 


on new program in direct sales field 


several salaried openings for 


sales trainers and supervisors 


this ad. For details on franchise arrange 


ments, write in full confidence to Box WRI-51 





FINGER LAKES LIBRARY SYSTEM 
needs an Assistant Director and a General 
Services Librarian. Here's a splendid opportu 
nity to take part in an exciting program of 
regional library service and development. This 
iS a growing cooperative association, now serv 
ing 20 member libraries in five of 
central New York’s beautiful lakes district. Our 
headquarters is located in a spacious, modern 
building in downtown Ithaca, the home of 
Cornell University and Ithaca College. Assistant 
Director will serve as chief field advisor and 
assist in administration of system headquarters 
Salary $7,500-$9,120, five annual increments of 
$324. Six years of appropriate professional 
experience required, with understanding of needs 
of rural libraries. General Services Librarian 
will share in cataloging, book selection, inter- 
system activities. Salary 
$5,040-$5,940, five annual increments of $180 
No experience required. All must 
have five years of accredited college training, 
including bachelor’s or master’s library degree 


counties 


library loan, other 


candidates 


’ second degree in another subject field; also, 
must possess or be eligible for New York State 
Professiona! Librarian’s Certificate and driver's 
license, Our staff enjoys all the usual personnel 
benefits, has easy access to many cultural and 
For further informa- 
tion, write or telephone: William T. Weitzel, 
Director, Finger Lakes Library System, 419 
West Seneca Street, Ithaca, New York. 


recreational attractions, 





For com 


7 ston 


HEAD LIBRARIAN: 


south of 


growing 


munity 20 miles Library sci 
ence degree. 35 hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
Write to: Mrs 


"3 Mass 


and retirement plan Edwin 


Hansen, 115 Cedar Stoughton. 








HEAD LIBRARIAN—Chicago suburb of 
35,000 population, 40,000 volume library in new 
building, 10 staff members, Library degree 
preferred, but suitable training and ability will 
be accepted in lieu of degree. Administrative 
experience required. Municipal retirement plan, 
sick leave and other benefits. Salary open 
Send complete resume to Library Board, Des 
Plaines Public Library, Des Plaines, III 





HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 
18,000 in beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska 
Must be graduate of an accredited library school 
and hold L.S. Degree. At least one year’s ex- 
perience as Head Librarian in a Public Library 
necessary, 40 hour week, Sick leave, Work 
man’s Compensation. 3 weeks vacation. Social 
Security. Salary $5200.00 and up ys meee on 
training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact 
Miss Nell Hartman, Pres. North Platte Public 
Library. 511 North Sycamore St. North Platte, 
Nebraska. 





August 1 
experience 
fall 


HEAD LIBRARIAN needed 
B.L.S. Degree plus supervisory 
New air conditioned building opens early 
serving 25,000. Tremendous opportunity tor 
expanding services Attractive colomal town, 
Capitol of State, 2 hrs. from Philadelphia 
Salary‘and usual benefits to be arranged. Write 
George Ehinger, | Bd., Kings Highwa) 
Dover, Delaware 


hrm 





KENOSHA, Wisconsin Gilbert M. Sim 
mons Library needs General Assistant working 
in Circulation and Order Department. Blue 
Cross & Blue Shield paid. Municipal Retirement 
& Social Security. Month vacation, Salary 
range $4503-$5460. Requirement: Degree in 
Library Science. Apply: Dorothy L. Huth, 
Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 





LIBRARIAN IN THE PHILIPPINES An 
opportunity to travel in the Far East is open 
to a librarian (qualified for North Central As 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools) 
in the U. S. Naval Base, Subic Bay, Philip 
pines ansportation to this beautiful base on 
the (¢ 
door 

The new 
Dependent High School. Salary, with no pre 
$4435 plus housing, trans 
diffe-ential School 
1961 first of 


hina Sea is furnished from your front 


overseas and back 


position is in the air-conditioned 


vious civil service, 1s 
portation and 


middle 


percent 
A =f 


ot Lug 


ten 


year to June 


1962 
will 


absence in the Orient 


to us and to you 


\ year’s leave of 
be higt ly profitable 
For further information write or call Naval 
Overseas Employment Office (Pacific), Federal 
California or George 


Navy #3002, FPO, 


Building, San Francisco, 
C. Wright, Supt 70, 


San Francisco, ‘ 
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LIBRARIAN for boys’ college preparatory 
hoarding school. Attractive new half-million 
dollar. building, modernly equipped, air con 
litioned. Either man or woman with library 
science degree. Apply: Dr. Carrol O. Morong, 
Headmaster, The Peddie School, Hightstown, 
N.J 





LIBRARIANS: STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 
Are you looking for a fascinating traveling 
position amid breath-taking scenic wonders, 
with cool breezes blowing in summer, and mild 
climate in winter? Where will you find all 
this? In Oregon! The position of field con- 
sultant takes you to all parts of the state from 
headquarters in a beautiful white marble State 
Library building with excellent resources and 
congenial staff. Four years of professional li- 
brary experience required and graduation from 
an ALA accredited library school. Beginning 
salary approximately $6,000. Position open 
july 1. Write to Miss Eloise Ebert, State 
Librarian, Salem, Oregon 





LOOKING for an opportunity for experience, 
initiative, service? Openings for Cataloger and 
Children’s Librarian in modern (1955) func- 
tional building, serving population of approxi- 
mately 12,000. Salary $5100-6612 for A.L.A 
accredited library degree, attractive fringe 
benefits. Send brief outline of training and 
experience to Coalinga District Library, Box 
955. Coalinga, California. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY in community of 15,000 
in Michigan’s beautiful upper Peninsula needs 
first assistant in charge of reference and read- 
ers’ advisory work. Salary $5,000. Library 
science degree. Experience desirable but not 
essential. 40 hour week, 4 week vacation, sick 
leave. Retirement and social security. Other 
fringe benefits include paid life and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. Position open July 1. Contact 
Secretary of Board of Trustees, Carnegie Pub 
lic Library, Escanaba, Michigan 





PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton & San 
Joaquin County has two positions for Librarian 
| open: CHILDREN’S SERVICES AND 
REFERENCE. Salary: $5,202-$6,168 in five 
steps. For details write: Director of Library 
Services, Public Library of Stockton & San 
Joaquin County, Stockton 2, California. 





REFERENCE HEAD in recently remodeled 


and enlarged public library in lovely residential 


community 15 miles from Detroit. Book stock 
of 67,000. Five day week, four week vacation, 
social security, retirement and group imsurance 
benefits. Salary: $5770-6570 depending on ex 
perience with opportunity for advancement. Re 
quirements: Degree in Library Science and two 
or more years’ experience Apply 
Lloyd, Director, Baldwin Public 
Birmingham, Michigan 


leanne 
Library, 
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Wilson Co., The H. W. 698 
Yale University Press Film Service . 700 





NEW BRUNSWICK, New Jersey Public 
Library needs librarian for busy children’s 
room. Opportunity for advance study. Ad- 
dress Miss Anne W. W. Bell, Director 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. For an in- 
telligent, pleasant, well-read public in seashore 
suburbia. Over a thousand reference books 
$4,654-$6,474. Fringe benefits. 5-day week 
(only 20 Saturdays yr.) B.L.S. or better. Li- 
brarian, Perrot Memorial Library, Old Green- 
wich, Conn. 





SENIOR BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN 
for brand-new bookmobile in service 
now. 2 years experience required beyond col- 
lege and library degrees. $5,850-6,870 with 
salary recognition of individual experience 
Write Southern Tier Library System, 215 West 
Pulteney Street, Corning, N.Y. Tel. XN 2-314] 


needed 





WHY NOT COME to “God's Country”- 

the Pacific Northwest? The Longview Public 
Library needs an assistant librarian with initia 
tive and an efficient cataloger. The library is 
beautiful, the collection is adequate, the town is 
friendly, the citizens are readers. What more 
could you want? Salaries are good and fringe 
benefits abound Write Mrs Mildred Keith 
Horn, Librarian, Longview Public Library, 
Longview, Washington 
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WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





A new service for you! 


FULL COLOR 
on MICROFILM 


A long-expressed wish of many Library 
Art Departments and special Art Librarians 
has now been fulfilled. 


Sta-ting with 1960 the Art and Color 
Editorial Sections of Life are available in full 
color, on an optional basis, to subscribers for 
the regular black and white microfilm. The 
added subscription price is only $10 a year, 
making a total of $32.00 for the complete 
service. 


As in the past, regular microfilm editions 
will include the complete magazine in black 
and white. The Color Sections for each year 
are provided on color film spliced to the end 
of the black and white roll. 


NEW CATALOGUE READY 


LIFE is one of 1500 periodicals now available 
on microfilm. Catalogue also describes Early English 
books, American Culture Series, Russian books, Out- 
of-Print books...and many other projects... send 
for your copy today 


; UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 











. . . with two double sloping shelves, ideal 
for cataloging, excellent for book display. 
Holds 75 average size books. Square tubu- 
lar type construction for more structural 
strength. Choice of durable 
Tan or Grey baked enamel $ 15 
finish. 

Cat. NO. 786 


Demo ‘work horse’ 


. @ rugged, quiet-operating, two-shelf 
truck that is really an economical pur- 
chase. Holds about 142 books. 1” square 
tubing forms the rigid frame, with sound- 
deadening felt on underside 
of shelves. Grey or tan $ 50 
baked enamel finish. 

Cat. NO. 785 





“Three-Shelf” 


... im grey, green or 
tan finish, this rugged 
book truck has shelf 
room for about 140 
books. New, improved 
one piece welded con- 
struction. Equipped 
with 5” ball-bearing 
casters, Cat. No. 796 
with 2 swivel and 2 
stationary casters, 
$96.50; Cat. No. 797 
with four swivel cast- 
ers, $101.00. 





Daeeaeco~ Display” soox truck 


. . with two sloping 
shelves on each side . 
choice of green, grey or 
tan finish, with new ex- 
ceptionally sturdy, weld- 
ed construction. Handy 
for moving books to 
stacks, or, for displaying 
books—holds about 142 
books. 5” ball-bearing 
casters, Cat. No. 791 
with 2 swivel and 2 sta- 
tionary casters, $102.50; 
Cat. No. 792 with 4 
swivel casters, $106.50. 


All prices include transportation charges. 


50 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Years oF 
SERvice 
TO USRARIES 


For Complete Details, Write For Descriptive Folder 














